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An Account of the Polynesian Race: its Ori- 
gin and Migrations, and the Ancient His- 
tory of the Hawaiian People. By Abraham 
Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island of 
Maui, H.I. Volume I. (London: Triib- 
ner & Co., 1878.) 


Mr. Fornanper has evidently enjoyed ex- 
cellent opportunities for prosecuting the 
study which has produced this work. Un- 
like most foreign residents in Polynesia, he 
has acquired a good knowledge of the lan- 
guage spoken by che people among whom 
he dwells. This has enabled him, during 
his thirty-four years’ residence in the Hawai- 
ian Islands, to collect material which could 
be obtained only by a person possessing such 
an advantage. It is so seldom that a private 
settler in the Polynesian Islands takes an 
intelligent interest in local ethnology and 
archaeology, and makes use of the advan- 
tages he possesses, that we feel specially 
thankfal to Mr. Fornander for his labours 


in this comparatively little-known field of 
research. 

The views advocated in this volume may 
be briefly stated as follows :— Mr. Fornander 
believes in the existence of two very differ- 
ent races of people in the islands of the 
Pacific — the Papuan and what he terms 


the Polynesian races. The Papuans occupy 
the islands eastward of New Guinea as far 
as Fiji. The Polynesians are found east- 
ward of Fiji as far as Easter Island, in the 
Hawaiian Islands in the north, and New 
Zealand in the south-west. Fiji contains a 
mixed race. It is solely of the Polynesian 
race that this book treats. Mr. Fornander 
controverts the widely-received opinion that 
the Polynesians are Malays. He believes 
they belong to an “ante-Malay family” 
which once occupied the Indian Archipelago. 
These ante-Malays were not, however, the 
true aborigines of the Archipelago. On 
their arrival there they found the islands 
occupied by the Papuans. These Papuans 
were driven before the ante-Malay family 
out of some of the islands, or into the in- 
terior of the larger ones, where remnants of 
them are still found. In course of time the 
ante-Malays were themselves overrun by 
Malay and Hindu immigrants, and many of 
them then leftand journeyed eastward in quest 
of new abodes. A remnant, however, re- 
mained behind in different parts of the 
Archipelago, and their descendants are “the 
Dayahs, Battas, Buguis, and other tribes ” 
still living there. 

As the ante-Malay emigrants (who may 
now be called the Polynesians) advanced 





through the western islands of the Pacific 
they found their ancient foes, the Papuans, 
in superior force along their route. They 
were, consequently, obliged to pass on to 
the central and eastern islands, which Mr. 
Fornander thinks were at that time unin- 
habited, before they found permanent and 
quiet settlements. Basing his calculations 
chiefly on Hawaiian genealogies and legends, 
he places the period of this migration into 
Polynesia, approximately, at about “the 
close of the first, and during the second cen- 
tury of the present era” (pp. 168, 208). 

Concerning the localities occupied by this 
people before their settlement in the Indian 
Archipelago, Mr. Fornander believes that— 
“traces, though faint and few, lead up through 
Deccan to the north-west part of India and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf; that, when other 
traces fail, yet the language points further north, 
to the Aryan stock in its earlier days, long before 
the Vedic irruption in India; and that for long 
ages the Polynesian family was the recipient of a 
Cushite civilisation, and to such an extent as 
almost entirely to obscure its own consciousness 
of parentage and kindred to the Aryan stock” 
(p. 2). 

Four different lines of evidence are pur- 
sued in proof of this. First, Mr. Fornander 
compares Polynesian names with names of 
places which he believes the people to have 
formerly occupied, and finds the originals of 
the former in the latter. Thus Hawaii and 
Savaii (Hawaiki of Polynesian traditions) 
he traces to Java, giving its etymology’ as 
Hawa=Java, and i=“ raging, furious with 
heat,’’ hence a volcano. But he does not 
regard Java as the original Hawaiki. This 
he finds in “the celebrated Saba, or Zaba, 
in Southern Arabia, a seat of Cushite empire 
and commercial emporium from the earliest 
times according to Diodorus Siculus and 
Agatharcides.” Several other Polynesian 
names are traced to what the author believes 
to be their originals in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, India, Arabia and elsewhere. The 
resemblance between some of these names 
is remarkable; but the etymology of some 
is extremely doubtful. Upon the whole, 
this kind of evidence is very uncertain. 
We need much collateral proof to convince 
us that there is anything more than a fortu- 
itous resemblance between many of these 
names. 

Another branch of evidence which Mr. 
Fornander adduces is the folk-lore and the 
customs of the Polynesians. Of these he 
says :— 

“Glimpses of Cushite Zabaism, religious sym- 
bols of the Siwa worship; Hindu myths, but 
of Vedic simplicity and Iranian colouring or 
rather fraternity: legends derived from both 
Cushite and Iranian sources; customs largely 
bespeaking the same mixed origin; but, above all, 
a language fundamentally Arian, but Arian of a 
pre-Vedic and pre-Iranian era—all these cumula- 
tive yet many-sided evidences of a foreign ex- 
traction, beyond the Asiatic Archipelago, meet 
us at every step in Polynesian folk-lore and Poly- 
nesian archaeology ” (pp. 36, 37). 

Among the myths the author gives some 
which bear a striking resemblance to por- 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures—so striking 
that many will ascribe their origin to post- 
Christian times. But there can be no doubt 
as to the antiquity of many of these myths 
in various parts of the Pacific. Mr. Forn- 
ander holds the opinion that “the Poly- 





nesian and Hebrew and Chaldean legends ’”’ 
are not copies one from another, but “ inde- 
pendent and original versions of a once 
common legend held alike by Cushite, 
Semite, Turanian, and Arian, up to a certain 
time in their national life” (pp. 102, 103). 

To the evidence of language, as a test of 
the affinities of races, Mr. Fornander gives 
a very high place. He believes the Poly- 
nesian language to be allied to the Indo- 
European or Aryan tongues. Indeed, fol- 
lowing the late Mr. John Rae,* he assigns 
the remotest antiquity to the Polynesian. 
It is, he says, “‘ fundamentally Arian, but of 
a form far older than the oldest written 
remains” (p. 139). We are inclined to ask, 
How has the comparison with an unwritten 
tongue been made? But in notes on 
pages 37 and 140 Prof. Max Miiller is made 
to say, ‘‘ The original elements of the Arian 
language consisted of open syllables of one 
consonant followed by one vowel, or of a 
single vowel.” To this the author adds: 
“As the Arian was then, so is the Poly- 
nesian to this day.” “ Feeling doubt as to 
the correctness of this quotation, we turned 
up the passage referred to in Prof. Miiller’s 
Lectures (Second Series, p. 192). What 
he there says is that syllables being con- 
structed much upon this plan in the majority 
of Dravidian words, it is not to be wondered 
at that such evidence “ should have induced 
speculative scholars to look upon the ori- 
ginal elements of language as necessarily 
consisting of open syllables, of one conso- 
nant, followed by a vowel, or of a single 
vowel.” 

The fourth line of evidence followed by 
Mr. Fornander to prove the relation of the 
Polynesians to the ancient Aryan stock is a 
comparison of the numeral system. This 
he refers chiefly to Dravidian origin. He 
rejects the theory that any of the numerals, 
or, indeed, any part of the language, may be 
traced to the Sanskrit. This is much too 
modern. He tells us the Polynesian 
“left the homestead of the Arian race long ages 
before the Sanscrit, Zend, or other European 
sisters had assumed to so large an extent those 
trappings of inflections and those habits of elision 
by which these younger branches of the ancient 
stock now mutually recognise each other, however 
far apart their lot in after-life was thrown” 
(p. 150). 

We have given a résumé of Mr. Fornander’s 
argument. Respecting his view that there 
is a distinction between the lighter-coloured 
inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, and 
that the Polynesians are related to the older, 
we are inclined to think it is correct. We 
have long noticed a closer resemblance 
between the Polynesian and some of the 
dialects spoken in the Archipelago than 
exists between this and other dialects. We 
hope more light will be thrown on this 
point by persons resident on the spot. As 
to the theory that the Polynesian race may 
be traced through the Deccan to North- 
West India, to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and even further north-west, we 
doubt whether Mr. Fornander’s proofs will 
be deemed convincing by impartial judges. 
But we are not inclined to smile at the 
theory and think it may be thus disposed 
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of. It is entitled to deferential considera- 


tion and further examination. But what- 
ever may be thought of this theory, every 
student of Polynesian ethnology and archae- 
ology will welcome Mr. Fornander’s book as 
a valuable contribution to our stock of 
knowledge on these subjects. 

Many Polynesian words given in the 
volume are misspelt—e.g., w is used in words 
belonging to the Samoan, Rarotongan, and 
Tahitian dialects; whereas v is invariably 
used in those dialects instead of the w of 
the Hawaiian and Maori. 

S. J. WHirmee. 








Albericit Gentilis, .0.D., I.C. Professoris Regii, 
de Iure Belli Libri Tres. Edidit Thomas 
Erskine Holland, I.C.D., Iuris Gentium 
Professor Chicheleianus, &c. (Oxonii: e 
typographeo Clarendoniano, 1877; Lon- 
don: A. Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuis very handsome reprint of what is per- 
haps the earliest regular treatise on any 
branch of international law is due to the 
movement which resulted in the erection, 
last July, of a monument to the author in 
the church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and 
has been aided out of the same memorial 
subscription. Prof. Holland has prefixed a 
short notice of the life of Albericus, in which 
is given a letter lately discovered, showing 
that at the Oxford Commencement of July, 
1588, he was to discourse, as Professor of 
Roman Law, ‘ on the laws of war, the causes 
of making it, the mode of carrying it on, and 
the rights of conquerors and conquered ;” 
and disputations were to be held under his 
presidency on the questions 

“‘ whether a war can be just on both sides ; whether 
the laws of diplomatic intercourse apply to civil 
wars ; and whether a subject who differs in reli- 
gion from his prince ought to bear arms against 
a prince of his own religion—that is,” as Albericus 
adds, “ whether a Papist is right in serving his 
princess in arms against the Pope.” 

This list of subjects expresses with consider- 
able accuracy the scope of the treatise De Jure 
Belli, the first draft of which appeared in 
three successive parts between the Com- 
mencement referred to and the autumn of 
1589. When we remember that 1588 was 
the year of the Great Armada, it is interest- 
ing to note how Oxford was employed, and 
the haste with which a treatise of such 
burning interest was brought out piecemeal, 
as it could be got ready. This first edition 
begins, the editor says, with the words 
Bellum est contentio armata, which we take 
to correspond with the words Bellu est 
publicorum armorum justa contentio, now 
commencing the second chapter of the first 
book ; and we infer that the first chapter 
was only prefixed in the edition of 1598. If 
so, the pressure of the time is still more 
forcibly illustrated by the brave refugee’s 
rushing at once into his argument, without 
a preliminary exposition of principles; and 
we are the less surprised that such exposi- 
tion, when it came, proved to be so far from 
laying down any method. 

Indeed, the views of Gentilis about the 
uselessness of any great pretensions to 
scientific form are more consonant with the 
prevailing modes of thought in his adopted 
than in his native country. The proper 





foundation to build on is natural reason, the 
consent of all nations (the terms are treated 
as convertible). All nations? Well, no; 
that is the way Donellus presses definitions, 
but do not let him mislead you, for the con- 
sequence is that he has to give the defini- 
tions up. And the Roman lawyers did 
know nearly all the world, and the unknown 
must be judged of by the known. Besides, 
if all do not agree, the major part must go- 
vern, just as with individuals in a State 
(remember that Gentilis came from an 
Italian city). And then, too, natural reason 
is plain in itself. It is enough to say, 
“Nature teaches us,” for you know there 
are things that are only made darker by 
trying to prove them. We shall quote great 
authors, as in other arts and sciences, and 
the doings of great and good men, and 
Roman law, and the Bible. Go to the 
mathematicians for proofs: the nature of 
my subject only admits of persuasion. 
“ Come, then; there is no lack of matter to 
ground our decisions upon, so let us begin.” 

In this guise was International Law intro- 
duced into the world, or at least by discus- 
sions proceeding on this footing, if the 
chapter itself which we have summed up be 
really not older than the treatise of Ayala, 
which appeared in 1597. It is interesting 
to compare the two writers on the cardinal 
question of the reason why the laws of war, 
which both admit to depend on its being a 
justum bellum, apply equally to both sides in 
a given contest. Gentilis (lib. i, c. 6), tak- 
ing justum here in the popular sense, finds 
the reason in the fact that there is generally 
a show of justice on each side; and urges 
that the mean in which virtue consists is 
not a point but a space possessing breadth, 
within which room may be found for each, 
though the one is more just than the other. 
Ayala repudiates the popular sense: justwm 
here means plenitudo quaedam, as in justae 
nuptiae, justa aetas ; and a war is technically 
just if undertaken by the proper autho- 
rity. We hold with Ayala. The other 
theory is pregnant with a licence to the 
stronger power-—if it believes the cause of the 
weaker to be wholly unjust, or will say that 
it so believes—not only to violate the laws of 
war, but, what is almost as bad for mankind, 
to exact under the name of a penalty condi- 
tions of peace so hard as to make the renewal 
of war only a question of time. 

When we follow Gentilis into detail, we 
find striking proofs of the ferocity with 
which war might then be conducted with- 
out exciting at least universal reprobation. 
Liviano put a prisoner to death with insult, 
because he had been accustomed to speak of 
him as not a man but a beast; and Liviano 
was right (p. 221). It has been very com- 
mon to hang merchants who try to intro- 
duce supplies into besieged towns: and 
rightly (p. 227), if they are mercenaries, 
because they are not helping their country, 
but have been led by greed so far as to 
despise a power stronger than themselves 
(apparently neutral merchants are intended 
by mercenaries). I agree it seems very 
hard to kill hostages for other men’s faults, 
but it is both just and expedient: Bodin 
says the practice of killing hostages was 
given up because bad faith is now so com- 
mon that it would have to be too often 





done; but I, Albericus, say that faith has 
ceased to be kept since its breach has 
ceased to be punished (p. 233). 

We have only to add that Prof. Holland 
has done his work admirably, under diffi- 
culties which the misprints of the old 
editions, and the looseness of Gentilis’s 
style, sometimes amounting to actual un- 
intelligibleness, must have made excessive. 

J. WESTLAKE. 








The Pope, the Kings, and the People. By 
William Arthur. In Two Volumes. (Lon- 
don: William Mullan & Sons, 1877.) 


Ir is only gradually that Englishmen, with 
their proverbial indifference to foreign poli- 
tics, have awakened to any interest in the 
great revolution which has lately been 
wrought in the entire aspect of the Roman 
Church. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the 
“Vatican Decrees” was treated when it 
first appeared as a ludicrous attempt on the 
part of a statesman of restless disposition to 
create a fictitious interest of no practical 
importance. Still the current of events 
since then has done much to justify Mr. 
Gladstone, and popular attention has been 
slowly turned towards an enquiry into the 
relations of Church and State. Mr. Arthur’s 
elaborate treatise aims at tracing accurately 
and precisely the objects of the Papal policy 
and the means by which it is to be carried 
out. It is the result of a thorough and 
careful study of all available materials for 
gauging the policy of Pius IX. and his 
advisers. It is a work of real importance, 
and deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the matter of which it treats. 
To say that Mr. Arthur is entirely impartial 
would of course be impossible. No Protestant 
can hope to write impartially of the Papacy 
since the Reformation; nor can he hope 
that any of his conclusions from Papal his- 
tory will be accepted or allowed by Roman 
Catholics... But Mr. Arthur writes with 
sobriety on the whole, and is not engaged 
in a religious polemic, but in an historical 
investigation of the development of prin- 
ciples which are likely to have a political 
meaning. No one can doubt that a General 
Council of the Church, summoned after an 
interval of more than three centuries, was 
meant to mark a new point of departure in 
Papal policy. The power of the Papacy in the 
past was due to the quickness and ability 
displayed by distinguished Popes in adapt- 
ing themselves to new conditions of politics 
and society ; and Councils were the means 
through which they impressed their policy 
on the organisation of the Church. Mr. 
Arthur aims at showing the meaning of the 
new policy inaugurated by the Vatican 
Council and the end which it has set before 


it. He begins with the issue of the Syllabus 


in 1864, and tries to give a connected history 
of the means taken to educate opinion as 
well as to organise its expression to the end 
desired in the Vatican Council. For this 
purpose he has consulted all the materials 
which he could find, and his pages show 
that he has spared no pains to do his work 
thoroughly. He draws only from Catholic 
sources, from which he gives very copious 
quotations. 

The task which he has undertaken is no 
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easy one in any case, even when after a 
long lapse of years many hidden matters 
have slowly come to light. The policy of 
kings and statesmen is hard enough to de- 
termine, though we know the means on 
which they could calculate to carry out their 
schemes; it is still harder to see clearly the 
policy of priests, who have at their command 
only the enthusiasm which their measures 
can inspire. Mr. Arthur shows, however, an 
historical sense of the method to be used, 
and a true insight into the meaning of the 
motives and the influences involved. In its 
general scope and tone the book is excel- 
lently conceived, and is executed with 
scholarly thoroughness, seriousness, and 
sobriety. Its chief defect is in arrange- 
ment, Mr. Arthur has followed the order 
of his own studies and of the growth of his 
own impressions, instead of considering the 
best way to reproduce those impressions in 
his reader’s mind. We are sometimes 
wearied by repetitions ; we are occasionally 
carried backwards or forwards in historical 
events, according to the subjects of articles 
in the Owilta Cattolica or the Stimmen aus 
Maria Lach. Some points which might with 
advantage have been made clear to the 
ordinary reader are only alluded to. For 
instance, a brief sketch of the formation and 
procedure at the Council of Trent, if once 
given, would have enabled anyone to judge 
of the nature of the changes introduced at 
the Vatican Council. Again, biographical 
sketches of the chief writers quoted, and of 
the chief speakers at the Council, would have 
made their testimony or opinions of greater 
weight. Many of Mr. Arthur’s readers will 
know nothing of Friedrich or Vitelleschi, 
Strossmayer or Ketteler. But these are 
points of detail, and Mr. Arthur may fairly 
say that his readers may be expected to go 
elsewhere for information on such matters. 
Mr. Arthur’s entire subject bristles with 
controverted questions into which it is im- 
possible to follow him. It is, indeed, in- 
evitable that this should be the case. Words 
have many meanings, and any separate sen- 
tence may be disavowed by those to whom 
it is inconvenient. Mr. Arthur is right in 
thinking that evidence as to the tendency of 
principles ought to be cumulative, and he 
culls passage after passage from the Civilta, 
the Stimmen, and the Univers in support of 
his own interpretation. Language that 
would seem to be mere rhetoric if met with 
once or twice wears a more serious aspect if 
repeated by several writers from several 
sides. It is necessary to see the vernacular 
expressions into which the cumbrous phrase- 
ology of ecclesiastical decrees is habitually 
fitted. The Civilta, moreover, is edited with 
the Papal sanction, and its opinions are in- 
fluential, at all events among the clergy. 
From these popular sources, as well as from 
authoritative utterances, Mr. Arthur draws 
out the new scheme for the “ reconstruction 
of society ”’ which is to beestablished by means 
of Papal absolutism. His first object is to set 
forth the fundamental antagonism between 
this proposed system and everything that is 
mvolved in the conception of the modern 
State. For the purpose of establishing 
this system “a salutary conspiracy and a 
holy crusade” are admitted by the Fathers 
of the Civilté to be necessary; and Mr. 





Arthur pieces together utterances from 
various sides to show how these are to be 
carried out. The Vatican Council was the 
means by which the whole organisation of the 
Church was to be turned into a pliant in- 
strument of the Papal policy. The erection 
of Papal Infallibility into a dogma was the 
overthrow in the region of ideas of the inde- 
pendence of National Churches or the sepa- 
rate power of bishops: it was the expression 
of entire unity of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. Nor.was this all: the high-handed 
dealing of the Pope with the Council, the 
restrictions imposed upon its procedure, and 
the way in which the minority was over- 
borne, gave an unmistakeable proof of the 
supremacy which the Pope claimed and will 
in future exercise. These are the main 
points which Mr. Arthur aims at establish- 
ing. The political importance of the whole 
matter is his chief theme, and his object in 
writing is to enlighten the unsuspecting 
ignorance which is the chief source of 
strength to these new ideas. 

Mr. Arthur has no new information to 
give those who have already studied the 
subject ; but he has gathered together almost 
everything that has been said before, and 
has given the English reader a summary of 
the contents of many bocks that have not 
been translated, among which Friedrich’s 
Tagebuch is especially valuable. Mr. Arthur, 
moreover, has used the utterances of the 
Liberal Catholics as the means of arriving 
at the esoteric meaning of much of the 
language of the Ultramontanes, the fall 
significance of which would escape a Pro- 
testant reader. Mr. Arthur does not show 
that he is deeply read in ecclesiastical 
history as a whole; his book is frequently 
tedious through repetitions and faults of 
arrangement; his pages are sometimes dis- 
figured with rhetoric which offends against 
taste; yet his book is the result of so much 
genuine study, and is inspired with such a 
deep sense of the importance of its subject, 
that it cannot fail to make a deep impres- 
sion on the public mind. M. Creicuron. 








COMTE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH MILL. 


Lettres d’ Auguste Comte & John Stuart Mill, 
1841-1846. (Paris: Ernest Leroux ; Lon- 
don: Dulau & Co., 1877.) 


THE publication of the correspondence be- 
tween Comte and Mill was an event eagerly 
anticipated on the death of the survivor of 
the two philosophers, but it soon became 
known that Mill’s literary executrix had de- 
cided in the plenitude of her powers to dis- 
appoint the general expectation. We were 
somewhat surprised, therefore, at receiving 
from Paris the present volume, containing 
Comte’s share of the correspondence, which 
could hardly have been issued by the au- 
thorised Positivist publisher without the 
explicit sanction of Miss Helen Taylor, for 
Comte repeatedly states that he kept no 
copies of his own letters. It would seem 
that there is no longer any reason why the 
other half of the correspondence should re- 
main unpublished, especially as to English- 
men it would form the more interesting of 
the two. We gather that Mill, as well as 
Comte, wrote in French. 


Comte’s letters are forty-five in number, 
of varying length and interest, and spread 
irregularly over a period of just five years. 
But those five years were the most eventful 
in an uneventful life. They witnessed his 
separation from his wife, his attachment to 
Mdme. Clotilde de Vaux and her untimely 
death, his dismissal from his several official 
posts, the grant of the subside from his 
English admirers and its discontinuance. 
Concerning all these occurrences Comte 
writes to Mill with perfect frankness, if at 
somewhat inordinate length. His character 
reveals itself on every page as that of a man 
of transparent simplicity, who yearned for 
the sympathy which he did not often re- 
ceive, and was abundantly willing himself to 
impart as much sympathy as he asked for. 
He pays enthusiastic but stately compli- 
ments to both the heart and head of his 
English friend, whom it appears that he 
never saw face to face ; and it is not egotism 
proper so much as consciousness of mutual 
appreciation that causes him to dwell with 
delight upon the similar compliments that 
he received in return. As might be ex- 
pected, he complains a good deal about his 
own hygiene cérébrale, but the allusions to 
the state of health of his correspondent are 
no less frequent. The English reader will 
be pleased to discover so many flattering 
references to the Austins, the Grotes, and 
Mr. G. H. Lewes. On the other hand, his 
opinion of George Sand and of Thomas 
Carlyle is very unfavourable. Much, per- 
haps too much, has already been written 
about Comte’s private life, but this publica- 
tion will be of service in representing in its 
true light the character of the best abused 
and least read of all great thinkers. 

Apart from their autobiographical in- 
terest, these letters show the two friends 
discussing their philosophical differences on 
terms of graceful equality—the equality of 
an elder and younger brother. In this 
connexion we specially regret that Mill’s 
replies have been withheld, though it is 
not difficult to imagine their import. In 
the phraseology of Positivism; Mull, while 
accepting the dynamics of sociology, was 
unable to assent to the statics, as based by 
Comte upon biological methods. The posi- 
tion of women and the value of phrenology 
are two main points upon which he proved 
obdurate. In justice to Comte, it must be 
admitted that he was wise enough to regard 
such disagreements as of comparatively 
small importance, and that he was never 
weary of insisting upon “ notre convergence 
spontanée sur tous les points essentiels de la 
nouvelle philosophie.” 

It is well known that a coldness ultimately 
arose between the two friends, and that 
their correspondence stopped almost as sud- 
denly as it had begun. The cause of this 
deplorable severance has never yet been 
made public, nor does the present volume 
throw much new light upon the obscurity of 
the subject. It is evident, however, from 
the tone of Comte’s last letter that there 
was no actual quarrel, and that the blame, if 
blame there was, did not lie solely with him. 
It would be easy to scek an explanation in 
the dogmatic development of Comte’s later 
writings; but we are inclined to suspect 





that it was a practical rather than a specu- 
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lative divergence that sundered a friendship 
of so long standing. This friendship, as has 
been already hinted, was based as much 
upon personal sympathy as upon intellectual 
agreement. Mill seems to have felt that he 
could no longer approve the deliberate atti- 
tude of dependence which Comte elected to 
adopt when his official income was cut off. 
For himself he would have preferred the 
trade of penny-a-lining to such a sacrifice of 
his own liberty of action. Comte refused to 
degrade himself in his own esteem by 
writing for money. Mill would not recog- 
nise the self-degradation, and resolved to 
drop a correspondence which had become 
irksome to both parties from its perpetual 
insistance upon pecuniary details. And so 
the two friends parted on an issue which the 
sense of duty could alone determine for 
each. Jas. S. Corron. 








ROBERT-HOUDIN ON CONJURING. 

The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic ; or, How 
to become a Wizard. By Robert-Houdin. 
Translated and edited with Notes by Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann, Author of ‘ Modern 
Magic.” (London: Routledge, 1878.) 


Tue work of which this is a translation, Les 
Secrets de la Prestidigitation et de la Magie, 
was published in 1868 by Robert-Hondin, 
the founder of the modern school of con- 
juring. So great was the reputation which 
the author enjoyed that the edition was 
speedily disposed of, and soon out of print; 
a copy being considered as a precious 
treasure by even professional conjurors. 
Houdin, who was originally a watchmaker 
and mechanician, possessed a remarkably 
inventive genius, and, having early turned 
his attention to legerdemain, he concentrated 
all his efforts upon the development and im- 
provement of that art. Discarding the 
clumsy tricks of what he calls the falee- 
bottom school, as well as the gaudy parapher- 
nalia with which his predecessors used to 
encumber their stage, he produced in 1845, 
at a little theatre in the Palais Royal, a 
number of entirely new illusions, in which 
all the resources of mechanical and electrical 
science were combined with manual dex- 
terity and personal address. His entertain- 
ments, which he called Soirées Fantastiques, 
made a great sensation in Paris, and placed 
him at once at the head of his profession. 
His skill and success were so great that the 
French Government sent him on a sort of 
roving commission to Algeria, in order that 
he might, by his exhibitions of natural magic, 
destroy the prestige of the marabouts— 
wonder-workers who had obtained a great 
and dangerous influence over the Arabs by 
their pretended miracles. 

The present work, which contains all the 
rules and principles of the conjuring art, as 
well as a fall explanation of the best tricks, 
was originally intended by him for the use 
of his sons, who he hoped would have 
succeeded him in his profession ; disappointed, 
however, in this, he gave the volume to 
the world. As I have said, it soon got 
out of print, and, in consequence, no 
doubt, of the efforts of the profession, 
its cirenlation was extremely limited. 
Until the last year no work upon con- 





juring of any utility existed; but, thanks 
to Prof. Hoffmann, we have now that gen- 


tleman’s Modern Magic, a most excellent 


and complete guide; and the present trans- 
lation of Robert-Houdin’s book, one of the 
best manuals ever written—not to mention 
a posthumous work of the same celebrated 
French conjuror, entitled Magie et Physique 
Amusante, which contains some good stage 
tricks; and a very useful pamphlet on 
sleight-of-hand by Mr. Sachs, reprinted from 
the Queen newspaper. The reader must not 
imagine that a cursory or even a careful 
study of these works will enable him to 
appear in the character of a successful con- 
juror without long and patient practice. 
The motto prefixed by Robert-Houdin to 
his chapter on the “ Art of Conjuring” is— 
“To succeed as a conjuror, three things are 
essential—first, dexterity; second, dexte- 
rity ; and third, dexterity ;” and this is not 
a mere trick of language, for triple dexterity 
is required, and it is necessary not only to 
train the hand to the needful dexterity, but 
to acquire the requisite command of eye and 
tongue. “The Secrets of Conjuring and 
Magic” commences with an account of 
Robert-Houdin’s country-house at St. Ger- 
vais, near Blois, where all kinds of curious 
electrical and mechanical contrivances were 
employed for ensuring the safety and per- 
forming the ordinary daily routine of the 
household. This chapter is very amusing, 
and affords many instances of the author's 
originality and ingenuity; one notable ex- 
ample is his utilising the waste power 
expended by the servants in opening 
and shutting the kitchen door for wind- 
ing up the great striking - apparatus, 
which struck the hours or sounded an 
alarum when necessary. He next gives 
some account of “Conjuring and its Pro- 
fessors”’ from the wizards of the remotest 
antiquity down to his own contemporaries, 
and then passes on to the general principles 
of the art. These he has laid down with 
singular clearness and common sense, and a 
glance at them will be sufficient to show the 
reader that conjuring, from Robert-Houdin’s 
point of view, is no mere frivolous amuse- 
ment, but a science the study of which will 
tend to sharpen the faculties and consider- 
ably develop the mental resources of the 
learner. The number of illusions which 
conjuring may present is practically without 
limit, but the general principle is the same 
in all. 


“The vast majority of conjuring tricks are 
variations of the same broad idea—viz. to cause 
the disappearance of a given object, and to make 
it reappear in a different place to that in which it 
has been ostensibly placed. The details may vary, 
but the principle is the same.” 

The most usual objects which a conjuror 
** vanishes ”’ or “ produces” in his entertain- 
ment are coins, cards, and similar small 
objects. For this reason the greater part of 
the book is taken up with the various 
methods employed in dealing with these 
two kinds of objects.. The directions for 


“vanishing ”’ coins are particularly inge- 
nious, and the reader who carefully studies 
this part of the work may, as soon as he 
has acquired the necessary dexterity, amuse 
his friends for hours with no other acces- 
sories than a halferown and a pockethand- 





kerchief. Of the mysteries treated of in 
sections iv.-vi., and on page 284, I will not 
speak; none but those who have gone 
through the initiatory ceremony of buying 
the book should be admitted to these arcana 
of the order. But one chapter deserves 
special mention, and that is the one in which 
the author treats of the Boniment or “ Patter,” 
with which exhibitors accompany theirtricks. 
This subject the author has dealt with in a 
most masterly style and has reduced to 
scientific principles; his detailed explana- 
tions of the various individual tricks are 
accompanied with appropriate boniment, 
which often displays dramatic talent of no 
mean order. The chapter on card tricks is 
also a very interesting one. No one knew 
better than Robert-Houdin how to handle a 
pack of cards, or what an infinite variety of 
tricks, honest and dishonest, might be per- 
formed with them. In his Tricheries des 
Grecs, translated into English under the 
title of The Card-Sharper Detected and Ez- 
posed, he dealt perhaps the heaviest blow 
at that fraternity which they have ever re- 
ceived. In the present work he gives such 
minute instructions for manipulating cards 
that anyone who carefully follows them 
throughout may drive to absolute distraction 
the first ingenious gentleman who in a rail- 
way carriage or elsewhere wishes to interest 
him in the “ three-card trick.” The rest of 
the book is taken up with descriptions of 
such tricks as the ‘‘ Chinese-rings,” in 
which large, and apparently solid, metal 
rings are linked one into another; the 
bowls of water and gold-fish trick ; and the 
very pretty illusion called the Jeu de gobelets, 
or “cups and balls,’ which has been a 
favourite from the time of the ancient 
Romans down to the present day. 

What will strike most readers of the book 
who are previously unacquainted with the 
magic art is the insignificant part which 
sleight-of-hand pure and simple plays in the 
performance of most tricks, compared with 
address and dexterity in diverting the atten- 
tion of the spectator. Everyone knows 
how, when the villain in the old-fashioned 
melodrama finds his antagonist more than 
a match for him, he suddenly points up- 
wards, during a pause in the combat, and 
cries out :—‘‘ Observe the flight of yonder 
solitary crow,” or words to that effect. The 
unsuspecting victim looks up, and the villain 
takes advantage of his momentarily defence- 
less situation to plant his stage sword be- 
tween the other’s arm and ribs. Now, this 
is precisely the principle on which conjuring 
tricks areperformed. Experiment will readily 
convince anyone that it is absolutely im- 
possible to move the hand so quickly as to 
abstract or replace any object without being 
perceived, so long as the eyes of the audience 
are upon the performer. But it is very easy 
to do so unnoticed, provided the audience 
are looking another way at the time; and 
the faculty of thus diverting their attention 
is at once the most difficult and the most 
necessary accomplishment for a conjuror to 
acquire. It does not suffice to point, or ask 
them to look in another direction, because 
they will obviously suspect the truth and 
look with all the more persistence. The 
great requisite is to “have a good eye”—in 
French conjuring parlance avoir de Veil— 
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an earnest, convinced look of the performer 
in a particular direction will carry every- 
one’s glances with it; while, on the other 
hand, a furtive glance at the hand which is 
performing some function that should be 
kept secret will inevitably ruin all. Other 
most important weapons of the conjuror are 
*‘ feints” and “temps.” Almost everything 
the performer does is a feint: he “ feigns to 
put an article in a given place ; he feigns to 
take it away, to tear it to pieces, to cut it in 
half, to burn it, to restore it again.”” Some- 
times, indeed, he even feigns to feign; 
and to do any of these things naturally 
requires great adroitness. A temps is 
any act or movement which distracts 
the attention of the audience while some- 
thing is being “vanished” or “ pro- 
duced ;”” and M. Houdin gives the most 
elaborate directions in the description of 
each trick for the use of the appropriate 
*feint”” or temps. These should be care- 
fully studied, since they form the stock-in- 
trade of spiritualist mediums, who seldom, 
if ever, possess much power of sleight-of- 
hand, but who invariably cultivate the 
science of making temps. Slade was a very 
successful hand at this manoeuvre. As a 
specimen of how feints and temps may be 
and are used by mediums, I may relate a 
little incident within my own experience. 
A well-known medium was giving some 
séunces in Cambridge, to which a certain 
amateur was invited. While the medium’s 
hands were firmly held by his next-door 
neighbours, and all in the room were keep- 
ing the mystic circle unbroken, heavy 
articles of furniture, &c., were carried about 
the room and placed on the table, and other 
surprising “ manifestations ” took place. 
The amateur had had some experience at 
this sort of thing, and at once detected the 
“feint’’ and the temps employed. Think- 
ing it might be edifying to imitate the ne- 
cromancer’s performance, he began to “ see 
lights ” and “ shudder,” and “ fall under the 
influence.”” These were his feints. Pre- 
sently he began to make violent starts, and 
begged of the gentlemen on either side of 
him to hold his hands tightly, which they 
promised to do. No sooner was the promise 
given than by another violent effort he 
wrenched his own hands away, joined theirs, 
and sat down with a profound sigh. After 
waiting some ten minutes, he asked in a 
faint voice if they had still hold of him; 
they replied “ yes ”—and that was his temps. 
Getting up he proceeded to walk about the 
room, carting the furniture with him, and in 
fact repeating the “experiences” of his 
professional confrére. In the midst of the 
general amazement he returned to his posi- 
tion between the two members of the circle 
who had at first held his hands and asked if 
they had still hold of him. They, deceived 
by the darkness, the “ feints,” and the temps, 
unhesitatingly replied “yes,” when he 
struck a light. The evidence of the com- 
pany to his not having stirred was obtained 
under precisely the same circumstances as 
their evidence of the passiveness of the 
medium in the previous part of the séance, 
and the same “ manifestations” had taken 
place ; only in the case of the amateur the 
company could see for themsslyes how they 
had been made the victims of a= ordinary 





conjuring device. The medium observed 
that “‘he had not come there to be made a 
fool of ;”’ the company remarked that “ they 
rather thought he had;” and he went back 
to London by an early train, and probably 
sought the advice of a hatter, for his hat 
followed him downstairs with considerable 
rapidity, being propelled by the foot of his 
quondam host. I only mention this circum- 
stance to show how valuable an auxiliary a 
knowledge of the principles of conjuring 
may prove in unmasking these shameless 
impostors; and I know few books which 
explain those principles better than Robert- 
Houdin’s work, which has been so admirably 
translated by Prof. Hoffmann. 
E, H. Pater. 








The First Book of the Parish Registers of 
Madron in Cornwall. Edited, with an 
Appendix and Notes, by George Bown 
Millett. (Penzance: Beare & Son, 1877.) 


A curious proof has been furnished by Mr. 
Millett’s volume of the manner in which the 
publication of records hitherto carefully 
concealed from the studious eye will correct 
our existing deficiencies in biographical de- 
tail. It might well be supposed that the 
register of a parish in the extreme west of 
Cornwall would fail to illustrate the burial 
registers of Westminster Abbey. Yet 
Colonel Chester’s admirable transcript of 
the Abbey registers has enabled Mr. Millett 
to identify the unknown “Mr. Reginald 
Trenhale ; buried in the south cloister, near 
the west end thereof” (September 23, 1700) 
of those registers with a vicar of Madron, 
whose place of burial was before unknown ; 
and by Mr. Millett’s publication Colonel 
Chester has been furnished with the history 
of a name which had baffled his enquiries. 

More than fifty years ago the state of the 
first Madron register was described as “ de- 
cayed, worm-eaten, and perishing;” its 
condition at the present time will be most 
readily ascertained, and Mr. Millett’s labours 
best appreciated, by a glance at the photo- 
graph prefixed to this volume. The earliest 
entry is a burial on May 20, 1577. The 
marriage register is preserved from Septem- 
ber 20 in the same year; but the particulars 
of the baptisms before 1592 have perished. 
The entries to 1607, “neatly and clearly 
written in the same hand,” are a transcript 
from the original manuscript, a circumstance 
which may not unreasonably be presumed to 
have caused the introduction of some errors 
and inconsistencies. In Mr. Millett’s re- 
production the first page of each set of 
entries is a perfect copy of the existing 
manuscript. Afterwards the reader has 
been spared the useless repetition of the 
words ‘was baptised,” ‘was married,” 
but, with that single and legitimate excep- 
tion, has before him the whole of the par- 
ticulars preserved in the register itself. All 
the modes of spelling of Christian names 
and surnames have been carefully repro- 
duced, and omissions or erasures in the 
manuscript have been indicated wherever 
they occur. The plan of publication of these 
registers may serve as a model for future 
imitators. 

It is impossible to repress a feeling of 
regret at the paucity of the entries which 





link themselves with the personages of 
English history. The burial of a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Fanshawe (December 10, 
1645) will recall the recollection of the 
sprightly lady whose Memoirs are valuable 
for some details of the civil war in the west; 
unfortunately the illegibility of the entry of 
the marriage of another dignitary, “ Sir 
John H . . . and Marye daughter of .... 
within the Pishe of Madderne,”’ has defied 
the editor’s investigations. Equally few are 
the notices relating to “ foreigners.”” A few 
fugitives from Ireland visited Penzance at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and sixty 
years later a solitary Scotchman was at- 
tracted to it, probably by rumours of its grow- 
ing importance. The stranger from “Chidick 
neere Crookeherne in Somersett Seire ”’ (bur. 
March 6, 16§3) we may safely assume to have 
occupied himself in supplying the merchants 
of Penzance with the sail-cloths for which 
the villages between Crewkerne and Yeovil 
are still famous. ‘‘Gysbrecht Mychelsoon 
Hopensack of Amsterdam ”’ (bur. April 13, 
1602) was no donbt a friend of that branch 
of the Daniel family which traded in the 
Netherlands. Five Frenchmen “ shipwrakt,” 
“three seamen that were drowned,” bear 
witness to the dangers of the sea; and the 
burial of three natives of the parish, “‘ killed 
with the breaking of a peeceofC .. .,” isa 
proof, if any were needed, that life on land 
even in 1628 was not devoid of danger. 
Ninety distinct names have been honoured 
by the keepers of these registers with the 
somewhat arbitrary prefix of gentility, but 
the reputation of very few of them has tra- 
velled beyond West Cornwall. The pedigrees 
of less than a third of the number are con- 
tained in the Herald’s Visitation (1620), and 
only eight of those names can by any stretch 
of courtesy be numbered among the present 
landowners of the district. In 1577 Pen- 
zance was a poor fishing-village; when the 
register ended it had become the chief 
borough town of Penwith. The first Pen- 
zance merchant is mentioned in 1588; a 
second does not appear for many years, but 
after 1640 the title becomes of common 
occurrence. The birth-place of the William 
Leddra who was executed at Boston in 
New England in 1661 has not been ascer- 
tained by the antiquaries of America. The 
name is often given in this register under 
the form of Luddra and Leddra, and from 
this remote angle of England the brave mar- 
tyr to religious belief may have emigrated 
to America. Possibly the Walter Gendall 
recorded in Mr. Savage’s volumes on the 
Settlers of New England as an enterprising 
trader among the Indians of North America, 
and their victorious combatant in the first 
conflict of 1688, was a native of Madron. 
Mr. Millett draws the special attention of 
antiquaries to the unsettled character of the 
surnames as entered in the register. A 
list of eighty aliases (such as “ Cossen alias 
Maddern” and ‘“‘ James alias Tremethacke ”’) 
is printed in the Preface ; the explanation of 
this long roll of names was supplied by 
Carew nearly 300 years ago. With the 
** Western Cornish,” as the pen of a native 
of East Cornwall naturally wrote, “ divers 
gentlemen and others have changed their 
names by removing their dwellings.” Many 
of the surnames easily recognised as derived 
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from places in the parish have long since 
died out; on the other hand, a slight in- 
vestigation will discover combinations of 
names and modes of pronunciation still cur- 
rent in the district. Miss Yonge in her 
history of Christian names has quoted the 
register of Madron as the authority for the 
use of the female name of “Grislie.” In 
this she was misled by the vicar, who in 
1817 completed his laudable intention of 
making a duplicate of the old register; the 
name in the old record is “ Siselie.”” Should 
Miss Yonge have it in contemplation to 
issue a second edition of her work she 
might profitably employ a few hours in the 
study of the fanciful and quaint names 
endeared to the parishioners of Madron. 
If these documents may be taken as a fair 
indication of the tastes of English parents, 
- our ancestors preferred to exercise their 
imagination in selecting names for their 
daughters rather than their sons. No traces, 
however, appear, either for men or women, of 
the barbarous names which a few years ago 
were universally believed to have been 
adopted in the Puritan times of the Common- 
wealth. That, like many another historic 
fiction, has happily been exploded. 

Only occasionally is the reader rewarded 
by the perusal of an entry bearing on the 
manners of past ages. The natives of Corn- 
wall would seem to have been remarkable 
generations ago for those practical habits 
now universally imputed to them. Now 
and then we may read between the lines 
and form some idea of the opinions of the 
Stuart era, The duty of abstaining from 
marrying or giving in marriage during Lent 
was scrupulously observed by the parish- 
ioners of Madron, and only two or three in- 
stances to the contrary can be found in the 
life of a century. A few children about 1611 
are described as having been buried “ un- 
christned.” This was probably the addi- 
tion of the vicar (“preacher of God’s 
worde ” as he is styled in the register of a 
neighbouring parish), whose labours in obey- 
ing the orders of the Canons of 1603 for 
making a transcript of the ancient registers 
have handed down a fund of local informa- 
tion which would otherwise have been lost. 
Twice within seventy years, first in 1578 and 
again in 1647, the parish was nearly depopu- 
lated by a terrible plague. In the former 
of these awful visitations of sanitary neglect 
150 persons were buried in six months. 
The death-rate leaped at a bound from two 
or three a month to more than thirty in July 
and fifty in August. Nota family escaped 
its ravages, and in some cases a father was 
left without a relative to suggest some poor 
consolation for his misery. In August 1578 
John Panalvian lost within six days his wife, 
three sons, and a daughter; in less than three 
weeks John Goodall lost his wife and four 
sons. The student of old English literature 
who remembers Carew’s quaint account of 
the town of Bodmin at this period, and his 
pithy summing-up that “every general infec- 
tion is here first admitted and last excluded,” 
will feel slight surprise at the epidemics 
which periodically swept over England. 
Even the famous well of Madron, which cured 
that “ poor cripple, one John Trelill” (the 
name was cited by Bishop Hall as a con- 
clusive testimony to the miraculous nature 





of its waters), was powerless to cure the 
disease produced by bad diet and worse 
drainage. The poor cripple is suggested by 
Mr. Millett to have been the John Trelill 
who was buried April 5, 1641 ; but in making 
this suggestion the editor has for the moment 
forgotten that another and apparently con- 
temporary account of his cure adds: “ In the 
royal army he behaved himself with great 
stoutness both of mind and body ; at length, 
in 1644, he was slain at Lyme in Dorsetshire.” 
The printing of this book has evidently 
been watched with the greatest care, and 
the editor’s notes supply the reader with 
the precise information which he needs for 
his guidance. The projectors of the new 
Index Society may with advantage take 
some hints for the prosecution of their enter- 
prise from the admirable manner in which 
Mr. Millett has compiled the index to his 
volume, the dullest, if the most useful, por- 
tion of his labours. W. P. Courtney. 








Young Musgrave. 
Three Volumes. 
Co., 1877.) 


Mrs. OnipHant has amply retrieved in 
Young Musgrave any detriment which her 
well-earned fame as a novelist may have 
sustained in the questionable taste of Carita. 
It carries us refreshingly into the atmo- 
sphere of child-life and quasi-fairyland, and 
with the minor elements of selfish worldli- 
ness intermingles one or two transcendant 
examples of grand self-sacrifice. At the 
outset of the monthly instalments of Young 
Musgrave it seemed as though the plot was 
developing somewhat in the lines of Valen- 
tine and his Brother, but the impression was 
not only passing but groundless, and the 
authoress is entitled to the credit of a fairly 
original and eminently fascinating novel. 
The scene is laid at Penninghame Castle, 
an old castellated mansion and estate near the 
Cumberland fells, where an old squire and 
his middle-aged daughter, Mr. and Miss 
Musgrave, are seeking calm after a storm of 
fifteen years ago—the former in antiquarian 
and heraldic researches as to a barony in 
abeyance, and an augmentation of the family 
arms in the thirteenth century ; the latter in 
the memories of a quondam belle of the county, 
and a secret wistfulness as to the future of 
her exiled eldest brother, an alien from 
home and country through supposed com- 
plication in a fatal encounter, in which 
Walter Lord Stanton met his death. That 
which told most against John Musgrave at 
the time was the fact that he and young 
Lord Stanton were alike enamoured of 
Lily Bampfylde, a young gipsey girl of 
singular attractions, whose kith and kin 
lived in the fells beyond Penninghame ; and 
that after the fatal deed of blood young Mus- 
grave fled from justice and married the girl, 
who bore him children in his exile. At the 
time of the action of the story only Mary 
Musgrave, and the vicar of Penninghame, a 
former admirer, and one or two staunch old 
friends dare speak of John Musgrave with 
bated breath ; whereas for divers reasons of 
self-interest or pique, Randolph Musgrave, 
the squire’s second son, Sir Henry Stanton, 
the cousin of the murdered lord, and hus- 
band of the betrothed whom he had slighted 
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for Lily Bampfylde’s sake, believe, and 
cherish the belief of, John’s guilt. Mary 
Stanton, his wife, is staunch to her old “ in- 
terest” in John, and a generous champion 
soon arises also in the young lord, Geoffrey 
Stanton, the murdered man’s brother, by 
what means the story itself will explain. 

Its first excitement is the arrival at the hall 
of the castle of a strange trio in a cab from 
the village—a foreign nurse; a dark, pale, 
intelligent girl of ten; and a timid, depen- 
dent, little boy of two or three years younger, 
who of course turn out to be John’s children, 
sent home by him to the care of his sister, 
on account of the death of their mother. 
Lilias, the brave, administrative, motherly 
little girl, a mixture of the spirit and fire of 
the gipsey blood in nerve and character, with 
the refinement and innate tact of her father’s 
strain, and Nello, or John, the now timorous, 
now bragging and spoilt younger brother, 
constitute henceforth the prime interest of 
the story, worked out by Mrs. Oliphant 
with rare tact and nice delineation; 
while the complications arising out of 
their being ignored by the old squire, 
plotted against by their Uncle Randolph, 
petted by the domestics, visited, “half on 
the sly,” by old “’Lizabeth ” their maternal 
grandmother, and her son, Wild Bampfylde, 
from ‘‘ the cottage in the fells,” and cham- 
pioned by Geoffrey Stanton, the young lord, 
who finds in Lilias, child as she is, the only 
love he will ever care for—lend the tale a 
sustained interest, qua plot, which is only 
secondary to the charm of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
truthful picturing of child-life, real skill in 
character-drawing, and wonderfal power of 
describing animate and inanimate nature. 
Not to anticipate the story, or cheat Mrs. 
Oliphant of a throng of readers, who would 
thus be equally with herself defrauded, we 
forbear to do more than point, as by a 
finger-post, to the scene by Penninghame 
lake side, where the “ Old Squire ” makes. 
first acquaintance with his grandson, Nello, 
over a game at “Ducks and Drakes,” and 
cements an alliance destined to effect for 
himself a resource in his subsequent illness 
and aberration of mind ; to the story of the 
spoilt heraldic chart (i. 196-9), which 
illustrates Mary Musgrave at the same time 
with her nephew and niece; to Geoff’s mid- 
night walk with Wild Bampfylde up the 
fells, in which the gipsy’s insight into the 
habits of birds and dumb creatures is so 
curiously brought out, and the interview 
with ’Lizabeth, in which the clue to the 
mystery of the murder is revealed ; and to 
the temporary success of selfish Ran- 
dolph’s scheme to remove Nello from 
the home at Penninghame to the rough 
third-rate school where he was bent on 
putting him out of the way, unwitting 
that in the child’s gipsey kinsfolk he had 
watchers and guardians keenly alive to his 
welfare. In the third volume the interest 
culminates where, when Nello has run 
away from school, and little Lilias started 
single-handed after him, the exile, John 
Musgrave, returns like a ghost to his 


father’s bedside, and, unable at once to go in 
quest of his dear ones, finds them discovered 
and delivered by Lily’s chosen hero, the en- 
thusiastic Mr. Geoff. 

We doubt whether to “little Lily” Mrs. 
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Oliphant has ever wrought a portrait 
“simile aut secundum.” A halo of myth 
and fairy experience animates the story 
wheresoever her bright figure passes : wit- 
ness the evening aspect of the old castle 
as she passes out of it in quest of Nello in 
trouble, and “the house empty of all sound 
and presence, nobody visible,” reminds her 
of “the enchanted palace through which 
the young prince walks, meeting no one, till 
he reaches the chamber in which the secret 
lies.” Truly the young prince’s hour was 
not yet! Lilias had first to make that 
wonderful night-journey by rail, and still 
sustained by a mixture of fable and folklore, 
with a littlee-mother’s courage and devotion, 
to scan the great still sleeping landscape. of 
which she seemed the sole atom awake 
in the great grey insensible universe, 
until in an outstretched, vast and colourless 
field toward the horizon, she became in- 
terested in another moving atom, the little 
fugitive Nello. The reunion does not end 
their difficulties. The occurrence of such 
dirae facies as Mr. Swan the schoolmaster 
on the road drives the little couple to a 
hiding-place, where Lily’s store of fairy-tale 
precedents encouraged her to hope at least 
for a hermit’s cell, in a dense wood to the 
east of the station, but where the twain 
might have shared the fate of their proto- 
types, “the Babes in the Wood,” but—the 
prince opportunely arrives, as the deus ex 
machina; Geoff finds them nestled under 
the trunk of a big tree, eludes with them all 
malign influences, and lands them safely in 
the charge of their sire. 

How John Musgrave is cleared from the 
stain of guilt, and what seemed the front of 
his offending is transformed into heroic 
screening of another, the novel’s dénowement 
will tell. Its likenesses and contrasts of cha- 
racter are for the most part clever and natu- 
ral, though we hardly see why the old squire 
should have so long cherished such hostility 
to his eldest son, or so ignored his innocent 
offspring. We end witha brief picture of 
Lily in the Chase, just after her first sight 
of Geoff, and before her interview with ’Liza- 
beth of the fells. 


“A small, passive, embodied happiness went 
roaming along the rough woodland path, with 
soft, glowing, abstracted eyes, that saw every- 
thing, yet nothing; with a little abstracted soul, 
all freshness and gladness, that took note of every- 
thing, yet nothing: a little pilgrim among life’s 
mysteries and wonders, herself the greatest wonder 
of all, throbbing with a soft consciousness, yet 
knowing nothing. Thus she went pacing on under 
the bare trees, and murmured her inarticulate 
chant, and kept time to it, a poet in being, though 
not in thought. Not far off the lake splashed 
softly upon the stones of the beach, and that 
north-country air, which is as vocal as the winds 
of the south, sounded a whole mystery of tones 
and semitones, deep through the fir trees, shrill 
through the beeches, low and soft over the copse ; 
the brook half hidden in the over-greenness of the 
grass added its twinkle; all surrounding the little 
figure, which gave the central point of conscious- 
ness to the landscape; but all quite unnecessary 
to Lilias, marching along in her dream to her own 
music, a something higher than they, a thing full 
of other and deeper suggestions, the wonder of the 
world” (i,, 214-15). 


Could painter or poet match this description, 
or does not the author prove a claim to both 
these kindred gifts ? James Davies. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Money and Its Laws. By Henry V. Poor. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) The author of this 
work states in the Preface that its conclusions 
“wholly contradict those which have been ac- 
cepted as fundamental truths for more than two 
thousand years.” It is not quite two thousand 
years since Tacitus wrote his Germania, yet Mr. 
Poor’s first law of money contradicts some of the 
Roman historian’s positive statements. His first 
law is that the desire to possess gold and silver is 
an original instinct common to mankind. 

“In the earliest periods of which history or tradition 
gives any account,” Mr. Poor affirms, “the precious 
metals sustained precisely the same relation to the 
nature and wants of man that they do to-day. They 
have had through all time the same importance in 
the arts. They have always served as money in 
trade, and been esteemed the most desirable of all 
kinds of property to hold.” 

Nearly all the errors in monetary science have 
arisen, he adds, from overlooking the original and 
universal attractiveness of the precious metals ; in 
suppert of which Mr. Poor cites the reference in 
the second chapter of Genesis to “the land of 
Havilah, where there is gold, and the gold of that 
land is good.” Nevertheless, Tacitus tells us that 
only on the borders of the Roman Empire were 
the precious metals used by the Germans as money, 
and that vessels of gold and silver were held by 
them in no higher estimation than earthenware. 
Without much laborious research Mr. Poor might 
have ascertained many similar facts inconsistent 
with his first law of money. And, as he builds 
so much on a passage in the Old Testament, we 
may remind him that his proposition that gold 
and silver have maintained a uniform value “ from 
the dawn of civilisation to the present hour” is not 
quite in accordance with the statement in the Book 
of Kings, that silver was nothing accounted of in 
the days of Solomon, who made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones. The doctrine of a tendency 
of profits and interest to a minimum has been 
questioned on both historical and economic 
grounds ; but Mr. Poor bases his own doctrine, 
that the rate of interest tends constantly to rise, 
simply on a theological foundation. That capital 
must steadily increase in value, “ rests,” he says, 
“upon the fact that God is infinite and man 
finite.” We have had occasion before now to 
criticise the practice on the part of more than one 
school of American economists of deducing con- 
clusions from theological assumptions ; and, as Mr. 
Poor seeks to found a new American school of 
monetary science, we venture to recommend him, 
in the next edition of his book, to omit inferences 
from his own insight into the designs of Provi- 
dence, such as that the precious metals were 
“ Providentially appointed” as the standards of 
value, and that, in conformity with “the designs 
and scope of Providence, a solvent of all human 
transactions had to be provided as the prime con- 
dition of human progress, and of high value in 
reference to its quantity.” If political economy 
is to be treated as a branch of theology, Mr. Poor 
will find it hard to make good his own claim to 
be listened to, even if he should succeed in dis- 
crediting all the hitherto accepted authorities, for 
whom he expresses such unmeasured contempt. 
Of Adam Smith he says:—“ By nature, Smith 
was unfit to conduct a scientific discussion of any 
kind. He was a dreamer, not a _ reasoner.” 
Tooke, he asserts, “ never mastered a single prin- 
ciple in monetary science;” and he thinks it 
probable that “it was from an examination of 
his works that Mr. Gladstone declared the study 
of money to be a fruitful cause of insanity.” Te 
sums up an examination of Mr. Mill’s doctrines 
respecting money:—‘It is doubtful whether 
modern literature presents a more striking 
example of unwarranted assumption and im- 
potent conclusion.” Mr, H. D. Macleod might 
rejoice to find an American writer rivalling 
him in the depreciation of all other British 
economists, were it not that Mr. Macleod himself 





is not spared by Mr. Poor, who says of his treatise 
on banking :—‘‘ It will be time enough to reply 
to such flippant and incoherent nonsense, owellin 
into two spacious volumes, when Dr. Schliemann 
shall have dug up at Troas Dutch cheeses per- 
pg | fresh and sweet.” Mr. Poor's own volume 
is a handsome, well-printed one of 670 pages, to 
which we must refer the reader for further infor- 
mation respecting his views. 


Jahresberichte iiber die Veriinderungen und Fort- 
schritte in Militarwesen. Drittes Jahrgang, 1876, 
Herausgegeben von H. v. Libell, Oberst z. 
Disp. (Berlin: Mittler.) This successful annual, 
now in its third year of existence, gives more 
authentic and fresher accounts of the military 
organisation and statistics of the universe than 
can be found in any other single work. The 
French army is reported to be making immense 

rogress in efficiency, discipline, and esprit de corps. 

he old barrack-room chansonnettes about wine 
and women have been driven out by tragic songs 
which demand revenge on Germany. The Bona- 
partist propaganda has disappeared before an in- 
road of clerical influence, for which there can be 
no greater zealot than General Ducrot, who 
arranged a grand religious function for his corps a 
year or so ago, when the Bishop of Nevers perpe- 
trated the grotesque parody of Napoleon’s “ Que 
vous étiez dans la grande bataille sous les murs 
de Moscou ”—“ When your children question you 
about your military career, you can proudly an- 
swer them, ‘On September 3, 1876, we were on 
the mountain of Beuvray and assisted at the mili- 
tary mass.’” The opinion is given that the Terri- 
torial Army is rapidly becoming a serious fact: 
last year it actually numbered 500,000 strong 
without reserves, though two-thirds of the officers 
are wanting. The essays on the progress in tactics, 
fortification, military statistics, artillery, &c., are 
excellent. An almost contemptuous appreciation 
of the value of the Woolwich matériel will hardly 
shake the sublime security of Pall Mall. Captain 
Wille (one of the first European authorities in his 
walk) puts our muzzle-loaders in the third or 
lowest class in Dame Europa’s artillery school, the 
consolation being that the Russian weapons and 
the light Italian field-piece are still worse than 
ours, Which are particularly inaccurate in their 
fire. Wille “documents” all his conclusions, which 
perhaps have been somewhat biassed, as regards 
our guns, by pessimist English judgments ; there is 
no doubt whatever that the condemnation of the 
Woolwich weapon is universal in Continental mili- 
tary spheres. ‘The survey of the military literature 
of the year does not rise above the feebleness usual 
in the judicial part of German criticism. In deal- 
ing with works on the French war the writers are 
visibly on pins and needles, There is no attempt 
to take an independent view of the questions 
which have arisen—such, for instance, as Bazaine’s 
conduct in the sallies from Metz, or the German 
attack on Spicheren. General Hartmann has 
written in the Rundschau to prove that faults 
were committed in the war, and that the great 
Generalstabswerk is not perfect. We find here 
a general dissent from his criticisms, and a solitary 
admission that the Germany cavalry bungled in 
losing MacMahon for several days after Worth. 
The official narrators were no doubt well-advised 
in glossing over MacMahon’s advance on Chilons, 
It was not open to the Prussian Staff to expose 
the professional ignorance and inaptitude of the 
head of the French Republic in its true light. The 
department of Military History sketches the late 
wars in Spain, Kokan,and Turkey. On the Monte- 
negrin theatre the tenacity and courage of both 
sides was admirable. The Turkish ignorance and 
management in Servia are characterised by the fact 
that with a brave, tenacious, and highly disci- 
plined force the Pachas could not beat the timid 
Servian militia under four months, or get over 
the twenty-five kilométres between Nisch and 
Alexinatz. 

The Book of Church Law. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt; revised by Walter G. H. Phillimore, 
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Second Edition. (Rivingtons.) This is not 
intended as a book of reference for lawyers, but 
for the information of the parochial clergy and 
the laity of the Church of England. Mr. Blunt's 
theological learning has in this edition been turned 
to practical use through the modern experience of 
Dr. W. Phillimore, than whom no man is better 
qualified to serve as a trustworthy guide, if only 
allowance be made for his sacerdotal pre- 
possessions. Frequenters of Church Congresses, 
and members of Diocesan Synods, will here find 
all the elementary knowledge they can desire of 
their rights and duties. 

Unner the title Fifteen Thousand Miles on the 
Amazon and its Tributaries (Stanford), Messrs. C. 
Barrington Brown, R.S.M., and William Lid- 
stone, C.E., have combined into a most fascinating 
book of travel the notes they made on scenes, 
people, and circumstances during two years of 
voyaging up and down the great arms of the 
‘Mediterranean of South America.” These 
gentlemen (the former of whom is well known 
by his discoveries in British Guiana) went out 
in 1873 as respectively the geologist and engineer 
of a commission sent by the Amazon Steam Navi- 
gation Company to select and report upon certain 
territories allotted to the company by the Brazilian 
Government; and as their duties necessitated 
the close examination of almost every one 
of the huge tributaries of the Amazon, they 
enjoyed an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with this the greatest river-system of the world, 
and its inhabitants, such as has never before been 
— to any traveller. The Tapajos, the 

fadeira, Purus, Jurua, and Jutahy, flowing from 
the south to the main stream, the Rio Negro 
and Trombetas, from the north, each of them 
ranking with the great rivers of the world, were 
ascended in succession to the points where cataracts 
put an end to their navigability, so that a swift 
and comprehensive view of the great forest plain of 
South America was obtained. Following the 
narrative of the journey, we also gain a most 
graphic idea of its vast reaches of water flowing 
ever onward between the long lines of forest. 
From the main artery of the river, with its 
civilised towns and settlements of Europeans, we 
pass outward to right and left into regions which 
have been less and less influenced by change, till 
we are introduced to tribes still as primitive and 
natural in their life and habits as they were 
before the conquest of America; and this through 
the ever-varying scenes of stream and shadowy 
forest glades, teeming with insect and animal 
life ever presenting new marvels, In a rapid 
transit from river to river of such a country, there 
could not fail a thousand incidents of natural life 
to be noted, whether of bird, or beast, or fish, or 
reptile, or insect, or of Indian character and cus- 
toms; and accordingly the interest of the book never 
flags. It pretends to be no more than a sketch of 
life on the great river; but as such it is excellent. 


Kleine Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letteren. 
Door Dr. Jan ten Brink. (Haarlem: Bohn.) 
English readers desirous of obtaining a clear and 
succinct idea of the literature of Holland cannot 
do better than study this admirable Small History 
of Dutch Letters, by Dr. ten Brink, who is equally 
eminent as a critic and as a novelist, and one of 
the most illustrious of the younger generation of 
writers in the Netherlands. The author's style is 
light and yet incisive; his view is very sympa- 
thetic and yet distinguished by truly critical 
qualities. He divides his subject into three 
periods: the first, 1200-1550, embraces the litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages; the second, 1600-1795, 
the revival and progress of letters under the Re- 
public; the third, 1830 to our own days, is the 
epoch of Romanticism. Beside these three 
periods, he creates two “ periods of transition,” 
one from 1550 to 1600, the other from 1795 to 
1830, These divisions are slightly empirical ; the 
fact is that Holland has, until within the present 
generation, had only one period of real literary 
vitality—namely, that which immediately followed 





the struggle for independence, and which may be 
roughly limited, 1590 to 1660. Perhaps the 
greatest merit of the work of Dr. ten Brink is 
that it gives, for the first time in Dutch histories 
of the kind, his due place to the didactic poet 
Bilderdijk, whose dogmatical and rhetorical verses, 
little to the taste of a foreign critic, have been 
praised in terms of the wildest exaggeration by 
three generations of critics in Holland. Bilder- 
dijk, who saw nothing but “ puerilities” in Shak- 
spere, and who had a confidence in himself by the 
side of which the arrogance of Wordsworth 
was mere modesty, had genius of a technical kind 
—great proficiency, that is to say, in the art of 
verse, and much declamatory force, but little taste 
and no heart. Bilderdijk and Cats, the ruffling 
bully and the interminable bore, are the two 
figures which repel a foreigner from the rich liter- 
ature of Holland. Where Dr. ten Brink gives him- 
self time to rest a moment at some interesting point 
of the history, he is always charming: the reader 
will notice in this connexion the delightful pas- 
sage in which he describes the friendship of 
Betjen Wolff and Aagjen Deken, the two great 
authoresses of the eighteenth century, who in 1777 
determined to live and write together, and who 
persevered in that determination for twenty-seven 
years, the one only surviving the other by nine 
days. The only omission we note is that some 
account is not given of Schermer, a contemporary 
of Dryden, who died under tragical circumstances 
in his twenty-second year; the only error is that 
the years 1672-1726 are given as those of the 
birth and death of Farquhar; they should be 
1678-1707. Vanbrugh seems to be intended, and 
in his case the former dates would be correct. 


The Flood of Years. By William Cullen 
Bryant. With Illustrations by W. J. Linton. 
(London: Sampson Low and Co.; New York: 
Putnam.) The venerable American poet, who 
was born before Keats, and who has seen so many 
tides of influence sweep over the literature of his 
own country and of England, presents us here 
with a short but very noble and characteristic 
poem, which carries a singular weight with it as 
embodying the reflection of a very old man of 
genius on the mutability of all things, and the 
hurrying tide of years that cover the past as with 
a flood of waters. In a vein that reminds us of 
Thanatopsis, the grand symphonic blank verse of 
which was published no less than sixty-one years 
ago, Mr. Bryant reviews the mortal life of man 
as the ridge of a wave ever hurrying to oblivion 
the forms that appear on its surface for a moment. 
Blinded with the tears that this sad reverie pro- 
vokes, the poet turns aside and sees the victims 
buoyed up by the visions of Hope, and beyond 
these he sees re-emerge the forms of all the best. 

“ Beyond 

That belt of darkness still the years roll on 

More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 

They gather up again and softly bear 

All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 

And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 

Noble, and truly great and worthy of love— 

The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 

Sages and saintly women who have made 

Their households happy—all are raised and borne 

By that great current in its onward sweep, 

Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 

Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 

Of flowers that never wither.” 


This finally brings consolation to the watcher, 
and the poem, which began in tears and hope- 
less sadness, ends in faith and patience, 
“Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams,” 
to quote the closing words of the author’s most 
celebrated poem. It will be perceived that the 
old familiar key-note, struck no less in The Ages 
in 1821 and in Among the Trees in 1874 than in 
Thanatopsis in 1816, recurs in this latest produc- 
tion of Mr. Bryant’s severe and solitary Muse— 
namely, the confident hope in the Future of man- 
kind recognised when the Present is most dark 





and drear. We must not close without a word 
of warm commendation for the delicate engray- 
ings, which seem to us wholly worthy of the re- 
nowned pencil of their designer, Mr. W. J. 
Linton, himself a poet and the friend of poets. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are informed that Mr. Elliot Stock has ob- 
tained permission to reproduce in facsimile the 
copy of the Imitatio Christi in the handwritin 

of Thomas & Kempis, which is in the Roya 
Library at Brussels. It will probably be published 
during the early portion of this year. 


Tue Allgemeiner Verein fiir Deutsche Litera- 
tur, of Berlin, has just decided to add Mr. James 
Sime’s Life of Lessing to their fourth series of 
publications. Already the society has issued many 
works of value—among others, those of Vambéry, 
Schmidt, Bodenstedt, and Heyse. The acting 
curators of the society are Dr. R. Gneist, Dr. K. 
Werder, and Count Usedom, and they have been 
fortunate in securing the services of Germany’s 


best translator, Adolph Strottmann, as translator of 


Mr. Sime’s book. 


WE are glad to see that Messrs. Appletons are: 
about to publish a translation of the Comte de 
Gobineau’s exquisite little Nouvelles Asiatiques, 
under the title of Romances of the East. It 
should be heartily welcomed by English readers, 


EnGLIsH librarians may take some useful hints- 
from their American contemporaries. Thus, we 
find that Mr. W. F. Poole has issued “ Finding 
Lists ” of the Chicago Public Library, printed on 
stout Manilla paper, and sold at a nominal price. 
The paper, although not of the orthodox white- 
ness, is not unpleasant either to sight or touch. 
A number of unobjectionable advertisements at 
the ends serve to pay the cost of production. The- 
library itself being systematically arranged these- 
shelf-lists form a classified catalogue, but with 
very short titles. The collection is a good one, 
and includes a fair selection of French, Italian,. 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, German, Dutch, and 
Bohemian literature. 


Mr. Tuomas Nortu, F.S.A., is preparing for 
publication an illustrated quarto on The Church 
Bells of Northamptonshire: their Inscriptions, 
Traditions, and Peculiar Uses. It will also con- 
tain chapters on Bells and the Northants Belt 
Founders. Mr. Samuel Clarke, of Leicester, is 
the publisher. 


Mr. Swinzurne’s “ Erechtheus” has been trans- 
lated into Danish by E. Lembcke, and with very 
great success. The metrical tours de force of 
the choral passages are reproduced very ably, and 
the drama itself has made quite a sensation in 
Scandinavia. 


WE have received Part I. of Cassell’s Illustrated: 
History of the Russo-Turkish War, which is merely 
introductory and does not carry the subject further 
than the declaration of war be Servia in June, 
1876. But enough is given to show the extreme 
anti-Russian animus that inspires the anonymous 
author. It is a more serious fault that the ulti- 
mate origin of the Eastern Question is not inves- 
tigated with any pretension to historical research. 
The illustrations deserve a word of praise, espe- 
cially those that are evidently copied from photo- 
graphs. 

Tue Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has in 
the press a new work, which will be shortly pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Gal in, 
under the title of Some Present Dangers of the 
Church of England. 

Tue Rey. C. H. Osler has kindly undertaken 
to make for the Chaucer Society an Index of 
Names and Subjects to Mr. Furnivall’s Parallel- 
Text Print of Chaucer's Minor Poems, It will 


probably be ready next Christmas. 


On the question of Chaucer haying borrowed 
from Boccaccio, or originated, the plan of his 
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Canterbury Tales, Mr. Bradshaw has lately 
inted out that most of Chaucer's early poems 
contain a short prologue or poem, followed by a 
story ; that these lead up to his Legende of Good 
Women, with its prologue, followed by a collection 
of stories—of trusting women, loving and betrayed 
—cavete, mulieres innocentes ! says the scribe—and 
that the Legende develops naturally into the 
Canterbury Tales, many of whose narratives are 
so akin to its own. If Chaucer wanted a hint 
for his gathering of representatives of the different 
classes of English society into one “ companye,” 
he had it at hand, as Prof. Seeley some years ago 
showed, in the Prologue of his great contempo- 
William’s Vision of Piers the Ploughman, 
who is Christ. 


Te Minister of Public Instruction at Paris 
has recently given directions that all objects relat- 
ing to ethnography and archaeology, whether 
collected by the scientific expeditions despatched 
by the French Government, or acquired in any 
other way, shall for the future be placed in a 
special museum, which is to be designated the 
“Muséum Ethnographique des Missions Scien- 
tifiques,” but that natural history and anthro- 

ological collections are not to be included in it. 
Tt has also been decided that in the arrangement 
of the new museum the collections shall be 
separated into different sections according to the 
nature of the missions and the geographical situa- 
tion of the countries explored. 


Lrevrenant O. R. Conner, R.E., is engaged in 
— for the press a book entitled Tent-work 
m Palestine, in which he will give an account of 
his work, its progress and difficulties, together 
with some of its results. The work, which will 
be in two volumes, will be published for the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund by 
Messrs. R. Bentley and Son. , 


The Life of the World to Come, and other Sub- 
jects, is the title of a new work by the Rev. T. 
Teignmouth Shore (author of Some Difficulties of 
Belief) which will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


Proressor Wartrensacn of Berlin has pub- 
lished the second part of his Schrifttafeln of Greek 
Palaeography. It contains twenty plates, repro- 
duced by photolithography from various manu- 
scripts, and in a few instances from engraved 
plates contained in works which are difficult of 
access. The MSS. from which Dr. Wattenbach 
has made his selection are not merely good subjects 
for practice in reading, but are also interesting in 
themselves, being for the most part the well- 
known classical codices of Florence, Venice, and 
Ravenna. From the last-named city are two 
plates of the Aristophanes of the eleventh century, 
accompanied by others from the somewhat 
younger codex of Venice. The Laurentian 
Library contributes several specimens: the 
Herodotus of the tenth century; the beautifully- 
written Plutarch of the same age; the Sophocles 
of the tenth or eleventh century ; and an Odyssey 
of a century later. The Venetian Codex of the 
Iliad, the scholia of which are so well known 
to scholars, is also represented; and also the 
Athenaeus and Hippocrates in the same library. 
Of more absolute palaeographical value, however, 
are two plates which are taken from the Vatican 
MS. 1809, and the Additional MS, 18231 in the 
British Museum, a volume which bears the date 
of 972. They present specimens of Greek short- 
hand writing which, at that period, was in a full 
state of development, and a knowledge of which 
furnishes the key to the perplexing system of 
Greek contractions. Since the rediscovery of the 
Vatican MS., which had been formerly made use 
of by Mai, Greek tachygraphy has engaged the 
attention of German scholars; and it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the results of the labours of Dr. 
Gitlbauer and Prof. Gardthausen in this field will 
be made public, and, itis to be hoped, will lead to 
@ more critical study of long-neglected scholia, 





THE newly-founded Chair of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship in the Lisbon Academy of Sciences was in- 
augurated on November 7. The Professor is 
Senhor Vasconcellos Alren, a pupil of the late 
Martin Haug. 


Mr. Toomas Dunman has been appointed _to 
the lectureship on physiology at the Birkbeck In- 
stitution, recently vacated by Dr. Aveling. Mr. 
Dunman has for some time past occupied a similar 
— at the Working Men’s Caliage, reat Ormond 

treet. 


WE understand that a new edition of the Bible 
Society’s new Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament is in progress, with numerous improve- 
ments, under the eye of the venerable translator, 
Dr. Delitzsch. The first edition went off so 
rapidly in Germany that few English scholars 
were aware of its existence. 


Tue last number of Public Health appeared on 
the 28th ult. The improvement visible in the 
contents of the journal since its acquisition by the 
present proprietor does not seem to have met 
with an adequate response—a circumstance to be 
regretted in the interests of sanitary science and 
progress, of which Public Health has, lately at any 
rate, been the consistent advocate. 


Tue Brahmo Year-book for 1877, edited by 
Miss Collett (Williams and Norgate), is the 
second number of a series of yearly records of the 
progress of this curious body of Hindu Uni- 
tarians. It has a literary value above what its 
title implies, by giving an account of the various 
movements in religious and philosophical opinion 
that have agitated the society since its first forma- 
tion, and also of the expository, periodical, and 
general literature to which it has given rise. In 
numbers the society is stationary; but its in- 
fluence is said to be increasing; and in literature 
it is turning its attention more and more to 
ancient Indian thought, rather than to the Eng- 
lish theism and German mysticism from which it 
has hitherto drawn so much, 


Tae Liverpool School of Science have arranged 
for the delivery of a series of Higher Educational 
Lectures, to be delivered in the rooms of the Royal 
Institution of Liverpool. They have secured the 
services of Mr. Ernst Pauer, who will open the 
series by a lecture on Music, in which he will 
deal chiefly with the French and German schools, 
Assyriology will be represented by Mr. W. St. C. 
Boscawen, and Greek Art and Keramic Art by 
Profs. Colvin and Archer, The Science portion is 
represented by Prof. Crookes on the Radiometer, 
and Mr. Proctor on Astronomy ; and Prof. Morley 
will advocate the cause of Literature. 


A CONFIRMATION of the fifteenth-century date 
now assigned by all competent scholars to the 
spurious Flower and Leaf, contained in old 
editions of Chaucer, is afforded by Mr. Bradshaw’s 
observation that the allusion in 1. 519 of the poem to 
the “Knightes old of the Garter,” and those “‘ of the 
Rounde Table,” and the “ Douseperis,” suits well the 
middle of the 15th century, when the Order had 
fallen into the comparative decay from which it 
was revived by Edward IV. The poem, though by 
a lady, and written to disparage Chaucer's favourite 
flower, the daisy, has still been forced on him by 
ignorant perversity. 


A FRESH and interesting three-fold division of 
the first group of Shakspere’s Sonnets has been 
proposed by Mr. T. Alfred Spalding, of the New 
Shakspere Society’s Committee: I. from Famili- 
arity to Friendship, 1-25; II. Clouds (the friend- 
ship being gradually interrupted and the friends 
separated), 26-96 ; III. Reconciliation, 97-126, Mr. 
Spalding accepts the orthodox view that the first 
group of Sonnets were all written to one friend, 
Will, but rejects decisively Lord Southampton or 
Pembroke as this friend, and regrets that so much 
time and print have been given to this undecideable 
side-issue instead of to the study of the Sonnets 
themselves, 





On December 17 and 18 Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge sold a collection of au- 
tographs, &c., belonging to the late Mr. Henry 
Porter, of Chelsea. Among them were :—John, 
Earl of Bridgewater, Milton’s friend, 1/. 1s. ; 
John, Lord: Byron, Royalist Commander, 1642, 
1J. 14s,; Campbell, the poet, 19s.; James Hay, 
Earl of Carlisle, 27. ; Eau of Chesterfield to his 
son, 1738, 2/. 2s.; Kitty Clive, a long letter to 
Garrick complaining of the stoppage of her salary, 
1765, 151. 15s.; George, Lord Digby, to Prince 
Rupert, 1644, 1/, 13s.; documents signed by 
Elizabeth, 17. 10s. and 1/, 14s.; Prince Eugene, 
two letters, 1/, 12s.; Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, 
1639, 2/. 14s.; Garrick to Geo. Colman, 2/, 16s. ; 
George III. to Bishop of Worcester, 1l. 11s.; 
Henrietta Maria to Sir R. Browne, 1646, 24. 10s. ; 
Henry VII., sign manual, 1/. 12s.; Ralph, Lord 
Hopton, 1643, 27. 8s.; Jermyn, Lord St. Albans 
to Rapes, 17, 1s.; Louis XI., 1464, 32. 14s. ; 
Andrew Marvell to Sir H. Thompson, three pages 
folio, part of signature torn off, rare, 10/. 5s. : 
Cardinal Mazarin to Fouquet, 1657, 2l. 7s.; 
Catherine de Medicis, 1563, 2/. 3s.; Marie de 
Medicis, 1612, 1/. 1s.; Thos. Moore, fourteen 
letters, §c., 1812-13, 5/. 5s.; Napoleon III., two 
notes, 1/. 1ls,; Philip II., signature, 1/. 2s,; Sir 
Walter Scott, 1802, 27. 4s.; W. Shenstone, two 
letters, 11. 13s.; Horace Walpole, two letters, 
21.118. The total sum realised was 235/, 12s, 6d. 


TueE Professors of the Owens College, Manches- 
ter, have sent us in a pamphlet form—the fifth of 
a series—their deliberate reply to some of the ob- 
jections that have been urged against the scheme 
to erect their institution into a university. The 
paper is signed by Principal Greenwood and Profs. 
Roscoe and Ward, but is evidently intended as a 
joint manifesto of the entire teaching staff. What- 
ever may be the result of their memorial now 
lying under the consideration of the President of 
the Privy Council, it must at least be granted to 
them that they have conducted their case with 
admirable discretion. They began by formally 
consulting the opinion of a wide class of eminent 
men interested in the promotion of education and 
study; and they have since lost no opportunity of 
conciliating opposition by temperate argument and 
careful re-statement of their main points. We 
doubt, however, whether their present appeal is 
likely to convince those whose attitude is based 
upon a profound distrust of the educational cha- 
racter that would inevitably stamp itself upon a 
University of Manchester. The essence of the 
matter, implicitly containing the views of either 
side, is fairly represented in the following quota- 
tion :— 
ale eee the present system, under which a large 
proportion of the most promising students of the 
College neither direct, nor are by their teachers en- 
couraged to direct, their efforts towards the examina- 
tions of the University with which the College is 
connected ; while at the same time a stronger attrac- 
tion than a degree at a distant centre, implying no 
membership of a body united by common academical 
associations, is felt to be necessary to induce young 
men resident in a district chiefly occupied with com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits to undergo sufficiently 
long periods of study.” 


This important question has not perhaps been en- 
tirely threshed out, but it is not clear that any 
good will result now from further discussion. 


Tue Nuova Antologia for December contains 
the beginning of an interesting study, by Signor 
Gnoli, of the life and writings of Belli, a Roman 

oet of the beginning of this century, famous in 

ome for his strange cynical buffoonery, but little 
known in the rest of Italy. Signor Morpurgo 
contributes a lively sketch of the condition of 
Venetian society at the end of the last century. 
Signor Tribolati calls attention to the great num- 
ber of letters of Voltaire, written to Italian corre- 
spondents, which are yet unpublished; he pays 
enthusiastic homage to the varied gifts and pro- 
found knowledge of Voltaire, 
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Tue Rivista Europea for December 16 is a sin- 
gularly good number. Signor Bartoli takes ex- 
ception to the current view of the biographers of 
Petrarch that his son robbed him, and left him 
destitute at Milan ; he points out that this is not 
borne out by Petrarch’s letters, and suggests that 
Petrarch’s anger against his son was due to a love- 
affair of which he disapproved. Signor Cesareo 
writes an excellent criticism of Shakspere’s Hamlet, 
in which he dissents from the over-subtle ques- 
tionings of modern critics, and regards the main 
tragic motive as being the struggle between 
Hamlet and his uncle, in which Hamlet begins 
well, but makes a mistake through want of suf- 
ficient consideration of the probable consequences 
of his actions on Ophelia; this involves him in 
difficulties which overwhelm him, though destiny 
overrules things at last in favour of his revenge. 
Signor Siciliano translates an almost forgotten 
piece of Cervantes, El Buscapie, and prefaces his 
translation with some excellent remarks on Cer- 
vantes. Signor Garollo has a careful article on 
the condition of Italy and the Western Empire in 
the middle of the fifth century. 


Tue Revista Contemporanea of December 15 
contains the conclusion of Seior Tubino’s study 
on “The Science of Man.” He compares the 
theories of Quatrefages, Vogt, and Haeckel, and 
determines that the problem of the evolution of 
man is insoluble with present data. There is a 
good article on “The Proletariat,” as the social 
question of modern life, by J. Heredia y Garcia. 
Also a highly favourable review, with some reser- 
vations, of Herbert Spencer’s Education: Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Physical, by Asis Pacheco. 
Both these articles are worth reading. Luis 
Vidart resumes in this number his long-inter- 
rupted suggestions for additions to La Biblioteca 
de Autores Espaiioles ; and Ros de Olano gives the 
second act of his Galatea. 


Tue history of the origin of surnames is well 
illustrated by a charter which occurs in an early 
chartulary of Winchcombe Abbey. By this deed 
Abbot Ralph, who held office from 1183 to 1194, 
conveys land sometime held by one Godwin 
Greyhound’s-nose, and after him by his son Frewin 
Poor-nose. It is quite clear that Godwin’s second 
name had its origin in his personal appearance. 
The explanation of the son’s second name is not 
so easy. It may perhaps be suggested that he 
failed to satisfy the expectations of his friends in 
developing a nose as satisfactory as his father’s, 
and hence received the reproachful nickname of 
Poor-nose. The text of the charter runs thus :— 
‘“‘Radulphus dei gratia abbas Winchecumbensis totus- 
que conuentus eiusdem loci omnibus sancte matris 
ecclesie filiis salutem in Christo. Nouerit uniuersitas 
uestra nos communi consilio et vnanimi consensu con- 
cessisse et dedisse Radulpho clerico nostro, nepoti 
Osberni quondam prioris nostri, et heredibus quos 
ipse uoluerit constituere, terram nostram iuxta 
domum Geruasii clerici, ex parte ecclesie Sancti 
Petri, habentem iuxta superiorem uicum in latum 
centum et quatuor pedum, ad inferiorem uicum 
nonaginta quatuor, quam tenuit aliquando Godwin 
greahundes nose et post eum filius eius Frewine pore 
nose, in feudo et hereditate tenendam de nobis,” &c. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


A PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC plan of the primary 
triangulation carried on during the summer 
of 1877 by Mr. A. D. Wilson, chief topo- 
grapher, has just been published by the United 
States Geological Survey, under the charge of 
Dr. F. V. Hayden. The area covered by these 
triangles extends from Fort Steele in Wyoming 
territory westward to Ogden in Utah territory, 
a distance of about 260 miles, and north as far 
as the Grand Teton, near the Yellowstone 
National Park, including Fremont’s Peak of the 
Wind River Range of the Rocky Mountains, 
The area embraces about 28,000 square miles, 
and within it twenty-eight primary stations were 
occupied and their positions accurately com- 





puted. Besides these occupied stations a large 
number of mountain peaks were located, which 
in the future will be occupied as points for the 
extension of the topographical work of the survey. 
A base line was carefully measured near Rawlins’ 
Springs on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and from this initial base the work was extended 
north and west to the valley of Bear River in 
Idaho territory. Here a check base was measured, 
and the system expanded to the neighbouring 
mountain peaks to connect with the triangulation 
as brought forward from the first-mentioned base. 
Along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad the 
work was connected at six points with the 
triangulation system of Clarence King’s Fortieth- 
Parallel Survey. In addition to the import- 
ance of this sheet as the basis of the season's 
topographical work it presents a most striking 
feature in the number of remarkably long sights 
which were taken from the summits of some of 
the most lofty mountains in the area explored. 
Many of these sights were over 100 miles in 
length, while some reach a distance of 135 miles. 
From Wind River Peak all the prominent points 
in the Big Horn Mountains were sighted, also the 
loftier peaks of the Uinta Mountains; the former 
are located 165 miles to the north-east, while the 
Uinta Mountains are situated about the same 
distance to the south-west. As these ranges were 
not in the scope of the season’s work they are not 
given on the chart. 


In the December number of the Bollettino of the 
Italian Geographical Society are published three 
letters from Dr. Matteucci, written from Assuan 
and the Second Cataract, together with a facsimile 
of an inscription found in the cemetery on the 
banks of the Nile at Assuan. 


A new society has recently been formed at 
Paris, which is styled the “Société Indo-Chinoise,” 
and of which the Marquis de Croizier has been 
elected president. The society has for its objects 
the scientific study of Transgangetic India, the 
promotion of French colonial interests, and the 
creation of new outlets for European industry and 
commerce in the far east. It is announced that 
at the next meeting of the society M. Houssaye 
will make a communication on the subject of the 
knowledge of Transgangetic India possessed by 
the ancients. 


M. Axexis Dertarre has just published a 
pamphlet of some interest under the title of Les 
Chemins de fer du Soudan a travers le Sahara. 


M. pr Usratvy reached St. Petersburg on No- 
vember 25, and he gave a brief account of the re- 
sults of his journey in Central Asia at the last 
meeting of the ethnographical section of the 
Russian Geographical Society. Madame de Uj- 
falvy, it is stated, has almost completed her work, 
which is to be called De Paris, par Theganah, a 
Kouldja. 


Tue Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety has just published, as an extra volume of its 
Journal, a detailed Report by Mr. G. Biihler of a 
tour in search of Sanskrit MSS. made by him in 
Kasmir, Rajputana and Central India. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received from Sydney 
by telegraph that gold discoveries of considerable 
importance have just been made in New Guinea. 


Financial Opinion for last week contains some 
interesting figures illustrating the production of 
tea in India, compiled with the thoroughness 
characteristic of that journal. We learn that 
thirteen of the largest companies engaged in the 
cultivation of tea produced an aggregate out-turn 
in the year 1875-76 of 5,851,556 lbs., valued at 
555,509/. sterling ; and that the average sale-price 
per pound varied from 2s, 14d. to 1s. 7d. Indian 
statistics are in some respects very complete, but 
our information is notoriously deficient whenever 
the returns have to be supplied by Europeans re- 
sident in that country. The latest Administra- 
tion Report of the Assam Government tells us 
next to nothing about the results of tea-cultiva- 





tion, which forms the staple industry of that 
province. We are, therefore, the more indebted 
to the enterprise of an English newspaper for 
collecting these figures, though it must be recol- 
lected that they only represent about one-sixth of 
the total annual imports of an article which 
under the trade name of “ Assam tea” has now 
become familiar to every household. 


Tue society for furthering Russian commerce 
and industry have recently issued an account of 
the expedition which was sent in 1876, under 
their auspices, to explore the Baidarata isthmus, 
— between the River Obi and the Sea of 

ara. 


Tue Government printer at Melbourne has just 
issued the Victorian Year-Book for 1876-7, by 
Henry Heylin Hayter, Government statist. This 
volume, which is the fourth of the series, gives 
information relating not only to 1876, but to 
various periods in 1877, and Mr. Hayter has 
therefore deemed it expedient to make a slight 
alteration in the title of the work. In the pre- 
sent issue details are also given respecting many 
subjects which found no place in the previous 
volumes. 


Mr. Jonn Brpper has recently completed a 
large map of Great Britain, which shows the 
whole of the railways and railway stations now 
in existence, the principal high roads, ship routes, 
with the distances from British to foreign ports, 
docks, harbours, rivers, canals, coal-fields, &c. 


Mr. G. B. Scorr has presented to the museum 
of the South Australian Institute at Adelaide 
a valuable collection of native implements and 
weapons, acquired during his residence in the 
northern territory of the colony. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


One of the most noticeable of the purely literary 
articles of the month appears in a quarter where 
we should scarcely expect to find work so original 
and delicate. It is a paper on Quevedo, by 
Mr. James Mew, in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
“In Spain,” says Mr. Mew, “the name of 
Quevedo is about as well known and as much 
talked of as that of Milton in England. His 
works there are as little read as the Areopagitica 
or Paradise Regained here.” A comparison which, 
though true in the main, seems to us slightly out in 
detail, for the Aveopagitica is perhaps the only one 
of Milton’s prose works which does still retain its 
hold over the average cultivated reader. It 
brings into clear view, however, the fact which is 
sure to be one of the first to strike a student of 
modern Spanish Literature in connexion with 
Quevedo—of his enormous literary reputation 
as compared with his small real effect, either upon 
his own times or upon posterity. Mr. Mew analyses 
the elements of this immense reputation for us in 
a very carefully wrought study of the poet and 
his work. The Visions, the picaresque novel of 
the “Gran Tacaiio,” the letters of the “ Knight 
of the Forceps,” and the curious Alguacil Algua- 
cilado, or “Catchpole Caught,” are discussed in 
a style partly caught from the great Spanish prose 
school—from Cervantes and Gracian, perhaps, no 
less than Quevedo—and partly, too, it seems to us, 
from a study of Quevedo’s contemporary, Sir 
Thomas Browne. Mr. Mew’s large range of lite- 
rary acquaintance is evident throughout his paper, 
and in reading sentences like the following it is 
impossible not to recall—with a sense of differ- 
ence, it is true—the word-play of the Religio 
Medici or the Urn Burial. 

“ Liberal of all things except of time, of which alone 
avarice is a virtue, he weighed the priceless moments 
which never return to us for prayer or praise, with 
the minutest measures of the apothecaries’ scales. 
The little odd intervals of existence, the drops of time 
which added together make so large a draught, he 
carefully economised by carrying always some book 
in his pocket, and so found himself never less alone 
than when alone. It is even reported that he had a 
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revolving reading-desk, made after his own receipt, 
set by him at his meals, and thus seasoned a little 
meat with much learning. Nay, he kept a 
lamp, with flint and steel standing on a little table by 
his bedside, and was even loth to pay the dues of that 
universal tax-collector, sleep. Idleness he has him- 
self named the moth of virtue and the holiday of vice.” 
The whole paper strikes us as a deliberate attempt 
to return to the prose style of the seventeenth 
century, to the early days of cultismo, before inge- 
cate ied become extravagance. Such an attempt 
is interesting; but it has its dangers, as is shown 
by the occasional faults of tone and taste, and 
also the occasional obscurities, of Mr. Mew’s essay. 
His translations, however, from one of the most 
untranslateable of writers are admirable, and his 
knowledge of the literature round and about his 
subject great and easily handled. He has hardly, 
perhaps, done justice to Quevedo the poet as dis- 
tinguished from Quevedo the satirist ; nor has he 
mentioned the controversy concerning the poems 
of the mysterious “‘ Bachiller de la Torre,” which, 
if they are Quevedo’s, as Ticknor inclined to be- 
lieve, must considerably modify Mr. Mew’s final 
judgment of his author, as a man of coarse fibre, 
without power over “the finer secrets of the 
human heart.” Indeed, after looking back over 
his acknowledged poems, and over the pages of the 
Brutus or the Politica de Dios, we are inclined to 
quarrel a little with Mr. Mew’s general represen- 
tation as missing the characteristic points of 
Quevedo’s genius as a whole. No doubt he was 
best known to his own times as a satirist, and is 
still most commonly remembered as such, but the 
really remarkable thing about the man was his 
many-sidedness—the mixture in him of a certain 
rich and turgid vein of poetry with the qualities 
and gifts of a Swift or a Voltaire. Mr. Mew’s 
essay, however, is one of real brilliancy, and we 
hope we may see more of his work.- The greatest 
names of the Spanish golden age have received a 
certain amount of attention among us, though a 
good book on the Spanish stage as a whole is still 
much wanted, and would be of no small advantage 
to the students of our own drama. But with re- 
= to the many names of the second order, Mr. 

ew has an all but untrodden field before him, a 
field yielding not only curious information but 
abundant proof of that subtlety and flexibility of 
the Spanish mind of which Mr. Grant Duff's paper 
on Gracian has recently reminded us. 


In the Cornhill, beside the two instalments of 
novels, the one complete story, the paper in which 
“G, A.” applies Physiological Aesthetics to the 
examination of the pleasure we derive from the 
sight of a daisy, and the ill-written pages called 
“A Breton Peasant-Play,” there are two short 
poems by well-known hands, and a rather con- 
siderable article on Marivaux. “A. L.” in his 
sonnet on Homer, whom Chapman called “ this 
inaccessible poet,” deserts the old comparison of 
Homer with the sea for a comparison with 

“The stream of source unknown, 

The river of Egypt, that eternally 

Mirrors kings’ tombs and temples overthrown.” 
The “ Florentine Carnival Song of the Sixteenth 
Century,” from Antonio Alamanni, is one of those 
grim utterances of the Italian muse which 
“J, A. S.” knows how to render as no one else 
can. The anonymous article on Marivaux is 
& very complete account of that curious and 
characteristic product of eighteenth-century Paris, 
whose name has given a new word to the 
French language— Marivaudage—whose come- 
dies still hold possession of the most exclu- 
Slve stage in Europe, and whose novels rank 
almost with Richardson’s for simplicity and 
truth. The writer, however, overdoes his praise, 
as writers of monographs are apt to do. No 
Frenchman, even, who has read and understood 
Clarissa, would say that “ Marivaux as a romancer 
1s above Richardson in Richardson’s own par- 
ticular fields.” Sainte-Beuve certainly did not 
Say it, nor Villemain, whose admiration for 
Richardson was so great and whose opinion of 





Marivaux, the fantastic exaggerator of Fontenelle’s 
teaching, was so humble. The highest praise 
that Villemain gives to Marivaux is that in 
his painting of life he “equals the moral sen- 
sibility of Richardson;” but that is a different 
thing from s ing Richardson in his own 
particular fields. The writer of this most readable 
though high-pitched paper, who follows Villemain 
so closely in some passages without acknowledg- 
ment, should have imitated his calmness of 
judgment. We are not sure that where he does 
follow Villemain he keeps within the bounds of 
what is allowable. Here, for example, is the 
French critic’s account of Fontenelle’s influ- 
ence :— 

“Un des caractéres de la supériorité de Fontenelle, 
ce fut la diversité de son influence. Elle ne polit 
pas seulement le langage des sciences et de l’érudi- 
tion ; elle créa, dans les choses méme d’imagination, 
une école nouvelle, école qui manque parfois de gout 
& force de finesse. .... Liingénieuse Madame de 
Staal était de cette école, et la contenait dans un juste 
milieu de précision et de délicatesse. Marivaux en 
exagéra le caractére, le renforca d’une teinte méta- 
physique et subtile. .... % 

The expressions in the Cornhill article are as 
follows :— 

“The widely-spread influence of Fontenelle worked 
for good in polishing the language of science and 
learning, but it had also the evil effect of producing 
@ new school in the things of the imagination which 
erred against good taste by excess of elegance and 
finesse. Madame de Stael [sic] is an example of a 
disciple of Fontenelle who kept herself within due 
limits; Marivaux, on the other hand, cannot be ex- 
empted from the charge of exaggerating the tendency 
of his master, and adding much that was false and 
saugrenu in point of language and pseudo-metaphy- 
sical subtlety.” 

Considering that the name of Villemain is not 
mentioned in the article, this is too close; and is 
it possible that where the French writer men- 
tioned “ the ingenious Madame de Staal ”—that is, 
the Mdlle. de Launay who wrote memoirs, and who 
was a waiting-maid of the Duchess du Maine 
under the Regent d’Orléans—his English follower 
believed him to be speaking of Madame de Staél, 
the daughter of See, and the author of 
Corinne ? 


THE University Magazine, under which name 
we are in future to know the old Dublin, contains 
an article which will tell the curious a number 
of small facts and a good many opinions about 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, of whom an excellent 
photograph is given. Buta paper of quite a dif- 
ferent order, a paper marked + the fine handlin 
which is only possible when one cultivated nares | 
treats of another that has been connected with it 
by ties of the closest intimacy, is that in which 
the widow of Dr. George Boole begins her review 
of her husband’s character and opinions. It is 
not difficult to penetrate the double anonyme, for 
though the writer does not name her husband she 
identifies herself and him by quoting the names 
of his works and Mr. Spencer’s published opinion 
of him. A man of whom Mr. Spencer can say 
that the step he took in his Investigation of 
the Laws of Thought was one “far greater 
in originality and importance than any taken 
since Aristotle” must be one of whose pri- 
vate life readers will be glad to know some- 
thing. Mrs. Boole wishes her notes to be re- 
garded rather “as an ethical than a biographical 
contribution ;” “ rather as fragmentary aolles of 
inner history in this nineteenth century than as 
constituting a personal memoir.” Accordingly, 
there is no chronology, and, for the matter of 
that, very little method, in these jottings; but 
still each in itself gives us, completely enough, 
one aspect of the man. The article is called 
“The Home-Side of a Scientific Mind,” and 
(except where it reprints a short paper of Dr. 
Boole’s, which we commend to those who think 
that the ideas of Humanity and of God are incom- 
patible) it deals almost entirely with his views 
about the moral education of children, and about 





religion. A certain pride in his forefathers, known 
as “the best thatchers and the most reading men 
in their village,” helped him in his firm attach- 
ment to the ideal of a life of work. Accordingly, 
he made his boys, when he had a school, and his 
daughters spend a great deal of time in copy- 
ing from books. “ He thought it very important 
that children should spend a t deal of 
time in some mechanical work which could be 
done without the presence of a teacher, and which 
they must concentrate their whole energies upon, 
and do with perfect accuracy.” He once tried for 
a professorship at Oxford, but was half dissuaded 
by the fear that he would be expected to take oe 
in the Essays and Reviews controversy. “ The 
idea of what life at Oxford might be, but for reli- 
gious bitternesses, was one which he hardly dared 
trust himself to dwell on.” A consistent theist, 
he thought that no purpose was served by discuss- 
ing the question of a personal immortality. “He 
used to say that mankind had never tried yet what 
this world might be if they set the right way to 
work to mend it.” He used to dwell upon a say- 
ing of Dr. Arbarbanell, of Berlin, Die Gemeinde 
der Zukunft liegt im Gehirn gesunder Manner, 
He thought the fact that Mansel’s Bampton Lec- 
tures represented “ the faith of half the Christian 
world” was a sufficient reason why the people 
who profess to believe the Bible are not the better 
for it. He was “delighted” with his wife's 
remark that no man who was naturally capable of 
understanding the Calculus could ever belong to 
the “evidence” school of theology. “He often 
used to say that men have no right to expect to 
be able to judge of what is true Seatdinn till they 
have made their brains clear by some generations 
of observance of known moral and sanitary laws.” 
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CHANSON de Roland, la. Nach der Oxforder Handschrift hrsg. 
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—* structura. Berlin: Haude & Spener. 2 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ENGLISH SEASON IN ROME, 
Oxford : December 31, 1877. 

Letters just received from Rome inform me that 
before Christmas there were very few English in 
Rome, but at Christmas there was suddenly a 
large addition to their number. Among the new 
arrivals is Mr. E, A, Freeman, and it is hoped 
that he intends to remain for the season. 
Rome will give him endless employment and 
amusement,'as it has done for me during the last 
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twelve winters. I am now unable to go there 
again, and I hear that the archaeologists are 
calling out loudly for me. Mr. Freeman can give 
them some lectures without any trouble, and 
rather with pleasure to himself, and send them on 
to the Saturday Review afterwards if he likes. 
Mr. R. P. Pullan had volunteered in October last 
to take my place in the society as leader of 
the excursions, and as know him to be 
a very competent person, thoroughly well- 
informed in archaeology, I gladly accepted his 
offer. Unfortunately, since that time he has 
been engaged professionally as an architect to 
build a villa on one of the Italian lakes, and it is 
very uncertain when he can get to Rome. Before 
Christmas there were no members of the Archae- 
ological Society in Rome except the committee, 
who were nearly all assembled, but were a head 
without a body, and there was great danger of 
the society being given up altogether, which I 
am sure that many of the old members would 
regret. There are, probably, more of them now 
in Rome; and perhaps some of them not in Rome 
may be disposed to give a helping hand to keep 
the society going. It has done much good and 
may do much more if well supported. 

In June last I received a letter from Rome in- 
forming me that Prince Torlonia’s agent threat- 
ened to throw the society’s library out into the 
street, as our landlord under the Prince had left 
Rome, and the agent thought that the library 
hindered the letting of the house to a new tenant. 
It belongs to the Prince, who had kindly ex- 
pressed a wish that arrangements should be made 
for the society to continue to occupy the same 
room as before. This was eventually managed 
after some weeks’ delay and my paying the half- 
year’s rent in advance. The society can now 
meet there, and have the use of the excellent his- 
torical library, and of my numerous historical 
photographs, as before. I have little doubt that 
Mr. Robert Tighe will be induced to give his very 
interesting lectures in the museums on wet days 
as before. If Mr. Pullan comes to lead the ex- 
cursions, and Mr. Freeman will give some lectures 
in the room, the society will be better off without 
me than it ever was with me. The excavations 
that I have made, and have kept open hitherto for 
new-comers to see, I fear will have to be closed, 
which is to be regretted. These are, seven 
chambers of the ancient prison of the time of the 
kings of Rome, with a passage connecting them 
with the vestibule of the ancient prison, now 
called the “Prison of St. Peter.” This passage 
is of the same character as the Cloaca Maxima, 
and is probably one of the seven branches of it, 
the water being under the existing pavements. 
Our men found that the lower end of the passage 
led to the Cloaca Maxima under the Via della 
Consolazione. 

My second excavation is at the Porta Capena, a 
chamber of the time of Servius Tullius, in the 
‘western tower of the gate, with the specus of the 
Aqua Appia going through the walls on a thick 
bed of opus Signinum, or coccio pisto. Also a 
small = of the arcade which carried the aque- 
duct, between the gardener’s cottage (made out of 
the tower and a piscina of the aqueduct) and the 
modern road. Another pit is left open on the 
opposite side of the road, but is not large enough 
or wide enough to show the arcade. We have 
traced the aqueduct under the northern cliff of 
the Pseudo-Aventine as far as Sta. Sabba, and have 
made considerable excavations in a cave nearly 
under that monastery, in which part of the aque- 
duct remains perfect, with seven other branches of 
aqueducts leading into it to discharge the surplus 
water into this lowest and earliest, before it 
crossed the last gate on its way to the Tiber. 

Near to this, in the vineyard of Prince Tor- 
lonia, is another excavation showing the most 
perfect piece of the Wall of the Kings that remains 
in Rome, fifty feet high and twelve feet thick, 
with arches inserted in it for a catapult and a 
balista. The Prince kindly permits this excava- 





tion to be left open with the steps for a og to 


descend on one side to the bottom of the fosse 
and ascend on the other. But this requires weed- 
ing once or twice a year, and the last I heard was 
that during my absence it had become so much 
choked up with weeds that no one could go down. 

There are some other important excavations in the 
vineyard of Signor Bracara on the eastern side of 
the ond of Caracalla, in which is the porticus 
or arcade added by Heliogabalus to these Thermae. 
Also a small passage or drain close under the wall 
of the main building of the Thermae all along 
the eastern side and part of the south end. The 
Government ought to have possession of all the 
vineyards within the outer wall of that enormous 
establishment. In one of these, that of Signor 
Burnabo, I have also made some excavations for 
the society, and cleared a passage through from 
the main building to the great entrance, and re- 
paired the steps in a tower there, so that people 
can now go up to the top and see the splendid 
view at sunset. 

I have made many other excavations for his- 
torical objects, but ove not attempted to keep 
any others open. JoHn Henry PARKER. 








MR. SWEET AND “ GLOssICc.” 
52 Thornhill Road, N. ; December 24, 1877. 

As Mr. Sweet is now in Sweden, I venture, to 
avoid delay, to reply for him to Mr. Ellis’s criti- 
cism of a statement in his Handbook of Phonetics. 

In the first place, I fully acknowledge and much 
regret (on Mr. Sweet’s behalf and my own, for I 
did not notice it till Mr. Ellis expressly pointed it 
out) the error in the first sentence quoted by Mr. 
Ellis. Mr. Ellis does not retain in Glossic the con- 
ventional ar and ov; he uses aav and aur. Mr. 
Sweet's statement should therefore run thus (and 
I hope all his readers will make the correction) :— 
‘‘ Again, aar and aur are used [in Glossic] to repre- 
sent the same sounds as.aa and au: faadher and 
JSaardher, for instance, being kept distinct, although 
their pronunciation is identical. Here [i.e in this 
use of aar, aur] the phonetic character of Glossic 
entirely breaks down, for such distinctions as those 
last mentioned can only be taught by spelling 
lessons.” 

But (and this explains why Mr. Sweet's error, 
a simple slip of memory due to the retention in 
Glossic of az, er, &c., was unnoticed both by him- 
self and by me) the correction does not in the 
slightest degree affect Mr. Sweet’s argument; far 
from “entirely breaking down,” it remains un- 
touched when the alteration has been made. Mr. 
Ellis’s statement that Mr. Sweet has confused 
phonetic analysis and symbolisation with ortho- 
epical treatment is also a mistake; Mr. Sweet's 
assertion is that English Glossic, in its use of aar 
and aur, is not a phonetic alphabet, and this holds 
good even if Glossic be confined to teaching 
orthoepy. The question involves two points :— 
the functions of the Glossic symbols; and the 
principles of phonetic spelling. 

As to the first point, I think the two following 
propositions are obvious, from Mr. Ellis’s own 
account of English Glossic (Analytical Glossic is 
not in question) :—(1) Those who use English 
Glossic are allowed to read faardher, laurd, in the 
same way as they are directed to read faadher, 
laud ; (2) those who use English Glossic, and pro- 
nounce alike the words customarily spelt farther 
and father, lord and laud, are allowed (I may say 
recommended) to write the first word of each pair 
faardher, laurd, but the second word of each pair 
only faadher, laud. 

As to the second point, the two fundamental 
principles of phonetic spelling, without which it 
1 not phonetic, are these :—(1) The same symbol 
always represents the same sound, within the 
limits of accuracy aimed at—thus enabling people 
to read without previously learning each word 
separately from its spelling as a whole; (2) the 
same sound is always represented by the same 
symbol—thus enabling people to write (spell) 


without previously committing to memory, as a 
whole, the spelling of each separate word. 

From the above explanation of the use of the 
Glossic symbols in question, it is obvious that this 
second principle is violated; the same sound is 
not always represented by the same symbol, but 
two different symbols are allowed to represent the 
same sound. Mr. Ellis thinks that he disproves 
this by saying that faardher and faadher, laurd 
and daud, have different properties. True; and 
the equations 27—1=0 and y—1=0 also have 
different properties. But this does not prevent 2 
from having the same value as y(+1). As little 
do the different properties of faardher and faadher, 
laurd and laud, prevent aar from representing the 
same sound as aa, auras au. It is true that aar, 
aur, have other values besides those of aa, au; 
just as in 27—1=0, x has another value (—1) 

sides that of y(+1). But this was not denied ; 
though it might have saved some misunderstand- 
ing if Mr. Sweet had mentioned that his assertion 
did not imply that they represented those sounds 
only. The important point is that those speakers 
who pronounce alike farther and father, lord and 
laud, cannot tell, however well acquainted they may 
be with the meaning of the Glossic symbols aar and 
aur, in what words to use them; they must be 
taught, just as they are now taught to write the 
verb meet with ee, the noun meat with ea. Surely, 
as Mr. Sweet says, “ here the phonetic character 
of Glossic entirely breaks down ”! 

Before the sixteenth century, English ortho- 
graphy was phonetic, as far as an imperfect 
alphabet would allow. Two main causes have 
rendered it unphonetic; writers were allowed to 
continue to spell words alike which they had come 
to sound differently, and to continue to spell words 
differently which they had come to sound alike. 
And these causes have done more ; they have so 
deadened people’s feeling of the connexion be- 
tween spelling and sound, and people’s knowledge 
of what their own pronunciation really is, that 
the imparting of that feeling and that knowledge 
is the most difficult task of spelling reformers. Mr. 
Ellis, in his English Glossic—the orthography he 
recommends for practical use by ordinary writers 
—proposes to retain the second of these causes of 
unphoneticalness ; he proposes that writers who 
have come to pronounce farther and father alike 
should be allowed (nay, recommended) to continue 
to spell them differently. And those who pro- 
nounce them alike constitute the great majority of 
educated Southern English speakers, and almost 
all the uneducated. Is there any reason for sup- 
posing that the same cause will not again produce 
the same effect ? Henry NIcou, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, January 7.—5 P.M. Musical Association : “ On the 
Laws of Musical Expression,’ by J. Spencer Curwen. 

5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Further Researches on the 
Evolution of Nerves,” by G. J. Romanes. 

§ P.M. British Architects. 

8p.M. Victoria Institute: ‘ Limitations in Nature, an 
Argument for the Existence of Law and a Law-giver,” 
by S. R. Pattison; ‘On the Formation of Valleys,” 
by G. Race. 

TuEsDAY, January 8.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘ Heat, 
Visible and Invisible,” VI., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Exhibition of 150 An- 
damanese and Nicobarese Objects, by Maj.-Gen. A. 
Lane Fox ; “‘ Notes on some American Bird Mounds,” 
by the Hon. C. Jones; “The Ethnology of Germany, 
IV.: The Saxons of Nether Saxony,” II., by H. H. 
Howorth. 

8 -—* Photographic: “On Micro-Photography,” by E. 

iles. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology (Anniversary) : Secretary's 
Report, Session 1876-7 ; ‘“* Memoir of the late H. Fox 
Talbot,’ by R. Cull ; “Is Biblical Poetry Acrostic ?” 
by S. M. Drach ; ‘‘ Revised Chronology of the latest 
Babylonian Kings,’’ by Dr. J. Oppert. 

WEDNESDAY, January 9.—8 P.M. Geological. 

THURSDAY, January 10.—7 p.M. London Institution: “ English 
Novelists of the Nineteenth Century,” I., by Prof. H. 
Morley. 

8 P.M. Mathematical: “On the Meaning of the Differ- 
ential Symbol D", n fractional,” by J. Hammond; 
“ Partial differential Equations with several dependent 
Variables,” by Prof. Lloyd Tanner. 

8 P.M. Historical : ‘‘ The English in Muscovy in the Six- 
teenth Century,” by the Baron de Bogoushevsky ; 
“ Notes on Druidisin,” by E. Oakley Newman. 





8.30 P.M. Royal. 
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an uary 11.—8 P.M. Astronomical. Quekett. 

rg 4 Society : “On the first Quarto of 
Romeo and Juliet: is there any Evidence of a second 
Hand in it ?” by T. Alfred Spalding. 








SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Statics, containing some of the 
Fundamental Propositions in Electrostatics. 
By G. M. Minchin, M.A., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. (Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co., 1877.) 

“THERE is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things,” and the “occa- 
sions and causes” of Prof. Minchin’s book 
are that, in his opinion, the subject of Statics 
does not appear to ‘occupy the position 
which its importance demands.” We shall 
not dispute this position, since we are well 
content with the result, for in limine we say 
the book is a good one, and to the readers 
of English text-books a fresh one. Prof. 
Cayley, in his Report on the Recent Pro- 
gress of Theoretical Dynamics, quotes from 
Lagrange :— 
“On a déja plusieurs traités de mécanique, mais 
le plan de celui-ci [mécanique analytique] est 
entiérement neuf. Je me suis proposé de réduire 
la théorie de cette science et l’art de résoudre tous 
les problémes qui s’y rapportent &des formules 
générales dont le simple développement donne 
toutes les équations nécessaires pour la solution de 
chaque probléme.” 

The principle adopted for the solution of 
statical problems is that of virtual velocities. 
And this conception, under the title of 
Virtual Work, now used by such writers as 
Collignon, Delaunay, and other French 
mathematicians, is introduced by our 
author at a very early stage in his 
work with the view of familiarising the 
student with its use in the higher parts 
of the subject. The first eight chapters 
treat for the most part of the general con- 
ditions of equilibrium in one plane only. 
In chapter ii. use is made of Prof. Maxwell’s 
“Force Diagrams.” In chapter iv. the 
Equation of Virtual Work is elegantly used 
for the purpose of showing how normals 
to certain curves may be readily drawn. 
The theorem upon which the method turns 
is attributed to Tschirnhausen, and has been 
treated of and applied in Williamson’s 
Differential Cclculus and in the mathematical 
columns of the Educational Times. 

We had marked many passages for parti- 
cular consideration, but in this short notice 
we must content ourselves with stating that 
the last six chapters are occupied with the 
general conditions of the equilibrium of a 
rigid body, with the centres of gravity, the 
application of Virtual work to any system, 
the equilibrium of Flexible (inextensible 
and extensible) Strings, the Method of 
Energy, Simple Machines, and a long 
chapter on Attractions and the Theory of 
the Potential. There are full references 
to the most recent authorities, and well- 
Selected exercises are discussed. Indeed, the 
crowning excellence of the work perhaps 
is the large collection of solved exercises 
which is given, “Ihave attached at least 
as much importance to examples as to the 
abstract principles which they illustrate.” 
Prof. Minchin thinks it a characteristic of 
the system of cramming— 

“ which has been called into existence by modern 








competitive examinations, that the applications of 
mathematics, as exhibited in the solution of 
examples, are greatly neglected. A cause contri- 
butory to this objectionable system appears to me 
to exist in our mathematical treatises, many of 
which are almost filled with unsolved problems 
and dry ‘book-work,’ which the student never 
learns to apply.” 

A reference which Prof. Minchin makes to 
Walton’s familiar and long-admired Me- 
chanical Problems will give our readers an 
idea of what he has done in this way, when 
we say that he has well followed in the foot- 
steps of the older writer, except that lack of 
space has led to the absence of the historical 
notices which occur in Walton. 

Friction has been treated on the lines of 
Jellett, and on the older lines of Moseley. 
We miss a formal notice of the Graphical 
Statics, which are treated of in Culmann, 
Bauschinger, Cremona, &c., and of which 
there are so many applications in Prof. 
Crofton’s recent work ; but these methods 
are frequently employed in the earlier 
chapters. It is hardly possible for one 
small book to contain a full exposition of 
these points; at any rate, the book before 
us is full of matter none of which appears 
to us out of piace. If the omitted subjects 
are required by any, our author refers stu- 
dents to Thomson and Tait’s profound trea- 
tise for the full treatment of them. 

The title ‘‘ Elementary” has been de- 
signedly omitted. R. Tucker. 








Untersuchungen zw Cicero’s philosophischen 
Schriften. Von Rudolf Hirzel. 1. Theil. 
De Natura Deorum. (Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1877.) 

In this work Hirzel expresses some new 

views on the sources followed by Cicero in 

tne De Natura Deorum. He inclines to 
think that the Epicurean statement in the 
first book is to be traced to a late Epi- 
curean, probably Zeno ; in his view of the 
sources of Cotta’s criticism in the same book 
he does not materially differ from Sché- 
mann. The discussion on the first book is 
followed by some explanatory notes, and by 
an interesting chapter on the differences in 
the Epicurean school. The second book 

Hirzel inclines to refer to three sources— 

Panaetius’ [epi Hpovoiac, Poseidonius’ Mepi 

ew, and Apollodorus’ work of the same 

title; the name of Apollodorus being intro- 
duced as an emendation for MadAdco¢ in the 
letter to Atticus xiii., 39. The first and fourth 
sections of the Stoic argument he refers to 

Poseidonius, the second to Apollodorus, and 

the third to Panaetius. 

Such is the state in which Cicero left the 
second book that we should be sorry to 
pronounce a hasty judgment on the claims 
of the above theory to acceptance. But 
there are one or two points passed over both 
by Schémann in his commentary and by 
Hirzel which appear to deserve notice. In 
addition to the needless repetitions pointed 
out by Hirzel in the argument of the second 
book, we may observe that the words in 
section 90, “‘nunc autem mihi videntur ne 
suspicari quidem quanta sit admirabilitas 
caelestium rerum atque terrestrium,” are in 
sense identical with section 94, “ita temere 
de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi quidem nun- 
quam hunc admirabilem caeli ornatum 








. Suspexisse videantur.” Again, the 
argument beginning section 91, ‘ principio 
autem terra,” &c., is repeated at greater 
length and with much embellishment of 
eloquence in sections 98-104, at which point 
Cicero’s own contribution to the discussion 
appears in the shape of his hexameters. 
The argument from design reappears from 
section 87. Now Mr. Bywater, develop- 
ing the argument of Bernays, has shown 
(Journal of Philology, vol. vii.) that Cicero’s 
debt to Aristotle begins in section 94, before 
his actual acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion. Is it possible that what follows (with 
the exception of the parenthetic mention of 
Aetna in section 96), including the eloquent 
passage in sections 98, 99, foll., is a trans- 
lation, more or less free, representing the 
aureum flumen of an Aristotelian dialogue ? 
The very elaboration of the passage points 
to some such conclusion. It may be ob- 
jected that Cicero does not quote from Aris- 
totle without naming him. But we find 
him, when he comes to speak further on of 
the habits of animals, taking statements 
from the Historia Animalium (whether 
directly or in excerpts) without any sort of 
acknowledgment. The stories about dogs, 
panthers, goats, and stags (secs. 126, 127) 
may be found in the ninth book of 
the Historia Animalium, 6 and 7; indeed, 
the sentence “ pantheras remedium quoddam 
habere ” can only be explained by reference 
to Aristotle’s statement 4 zapdadic drav 
gayn TO pappaxoy Cyrei rv Tov avOpwrou 
xéxpov. What, again, is to be said of the 
sentence ‘‘ea quae nuper, id est, paucis ante 
saeculis, medicorum ingeniis reperta sunt” 
but that it is an excerpt from an old Greek 
authority hastily corrected by Cicero for the 
reading of his contemporaries? Another 
point deserves notice. The Hortensius of 
Cicero stood in a close relation to Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus (see Bernays, Die Dialoge des 
Aristoteles, pp. 118, foll.). Now the fragments 
of the Hortensius contain one or two passages 
which closely resemble passages in the De 
Natura Deorum. Both contain a mention 
of the magnus annus: in both pieces, and in 
these only, we find the strange transitive 
use of insatiabilis (“ never-wearying ”’), and 
only in connexion with the majesty and 
beauty of the heavenly bodies. This word 
may imply a polemic against those who 
asserted that the sight of the starry heaven, 
now that its novelty had worn off, had 
become uninteresting to mankind : a common 
thesis, as we know from Cornificius and 
Lucretius and Seneca — “Proinde quasi 
novitas nos magis quam magnitudo rerum 
debeat ad exquirendas causas excitare,” says 
Cicero, not far from the end of the avowedly 
Aristotelian passage, section 95. 

Our point then is that from the words in 
section 94 “ quod si mundum efficere potest 
concursus atomorum’”’ down to the words 
“nibil pulchrius ” in section 104, a passage 
is inserted which is no more than a virtual 
repetition of the argument from design 
(secs. 87-94). Part of the second passage 
is known to be Aristotelian: part is a pur- 
pureus pannus of elaborate writing which 
has all the air of a free translation or para- 
phrase from a Greek author of the first 
order. In this last-mentioned part occurs 
a word which Cicero only uses in two other 
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places—one in this very book, and the other 
in a dialogue known to be framed upon 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus. Is it over-rash to 
suggest that perhaps the whole passage 
in secs, 94-104 is Aristotelian? We leave 
the question to critics more competent to deal 
with it, and who, unlike the present writer, 
have aids before them other than Schémann’s 
commentary. H. NErriesuHir. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


The Fossil Crocodiles of Elgin.—Those palaeonto- 
logists who are interested in the study of fossil 
reptiles have long been expecting a detailed mono- 
graph by Prot. Huxley on the remarkable remains 
which have been discovered from time to time in 
certain yellow sandstones near Elgin, and which 
have so often been the subject of scientific dispute. 
This monograph has been recently issued by the 
Geological Survey. The text forms an essay of 
about fifty octavo pages, and is accompanied by 
an atlas of sixteen folio lithographic plates. It 
needs but few words to explain the peculiar in- 
terest which attaches to the fossils described in 
this work. Stagonolepis, the name under which 
they are still known, was originally described by 
Agassiz as a genus of fishes; and the rock in 
which the remains occur was referred to the Old 
Red Sandstone. But when a collection of the 
Elgin fossils was exhibited at Leeds during 
the meeting of the British Association, now 
twenty years ago, it was suspected by several 
geologists that they were the remains of rep- 
tiles rather than of fishes. This suspicion was 
confirmed by Prof. Huxley’s careful study of the 
specimens. He showed, in fact, that they repre- 
sented, not simply reptiles, but reptiles of the 
crocodilian type. The occurrence of such highly- 
organised fossils was itself sufficient to throw 
doubt upon the palaeozoic age of the sandstones 
which contained them; and the discovery of the 
Triassic lizard Hyperodapedon, in the same rocks, 
confirmed the suspicion that the fossiliferous sand- 
stones of Elgin were related to the New Red 
rather than to the Old Red series. Indeed, most 
geologists are now inclined to refer them to the 
Lower Keuper. Mainly through the exertions of 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon, a large number of specimens 
have been obtained from the Elgin sandstones; and 
the results of Prof. Huxley’s study of these speci- 
mens, of which a preliminary notice was com- 
municated to the Geological Society two or three 
years ago, are presented in detail in the beautifully- 
illustrated monograph now before us. So frag- 
mentary are these remains that their interpreta- 
tion was no easy task. It is true that the 
actual substance of the bones and teeth is still 
preserved in the soft sandstones of Lossie- 
mouth, but in so friable a condition that 
such specimens are not so instructive as those 
which show merely casts in a more solid matrix. 
The remains hitherto discovered represent at 
fewest three individuals. Technical descriptions 
are given of the dermal scutes, the vertebrae, the 
ribs, the bones of the pectoral and pelvic arches, 
the skull and the teeth. Prof. Huxley believes 
that Stagonolepis resembled the existing Caiman, 
and that individuals attained to a length of from 
twelve to fourteen feet. The nearest known ally 
is the Keuper genus Belodon. For the reception 
of Stagonolepis and its allies Prof. Huxley has 
established a sub-order of Crocodilia which he 
calls Parasuchia. The ancestral type of this 
ere probably connected the crocodiles with the 
1zaras, 


A New Order of Extinct Reptiles.—According 
to a short notice contributed by Prof. Marsh to the 
December number of the American Journal of 
Scrence, the Peabody Museum of Yale College has 
recently acquired a fossil which is described as re- 
presenting “one of the most remarkable animals 





yet discovered.” It is believed to be the type of 
a new order of Reptiles, for which the name 
Stegosauria is proposed. The specimen in the 
college is described as Stegosaurus armatus. = It 
must have been a huge creature, probably thirty 
feet in length, and it appears to have moved 
chiefly by swimming. The greater part of the 
skeleton has been discovered. The strata in which 
it was found occur on the eastern flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains, and have been regarded as 
equivalent to the Wealden beds of Europe. 


New American Dinosaurs.—Under the name of 
Apatosaurus a gigantic dinosaur from the Jurassic 
strata on the east of the Rocky Mountains has 
been described by Prof. Marsh. The skeleton of 
one species, A. ajax, indicates an animal which 
must have measured between fifty and sixty feet 
in length, and when erect was more than thirty 
feet in height. Another enormous dinosaur is re- 
ferred to this genus as A. grandis, and this creature 
appears to have reached a length of at least thirty 
feet. -Allosaurus is the name proposed for another 
genus, which is distinguished from any known 
dinosaur by the character of its vertebrae. In the 
genus which was described last year as Atlanto- 
saurus, the vertebrae were pneumatic, but in 
Allosaurus, without being pneumatic, they were 
peculiarly modified to ensure lightness, the weight 
being reduced by deep excavations in the centra, 
so that some of them have an hour-glass shape. 


The U. S. Survey of the Territories.—For the 
ninth time this Survey has issued its annual 
Report. The bulky volume of more than 800 pages, 
which is now before us, shows that Dr. Hayden 
and his staff are as active as ever. During 
the year 1875—the year to which this 
Report relates—the survey of the southern and 
south-western parts of Colorado was completed, 
and the work extended into northern New Mexico 
and Eastern Utah. It is unnecessary to follow 
any of the local details, but it is worthy of note 
that a catalogue of the minerals of Colorado is 
published as an appendix to this Report. The list 
includes about 200 species, of which the most in- 
teresting scientifically are those which contain the 
rare element tellurium. It is well to observe the 
elasticity with which the Survey interprets its 
duties. Not confining itself to matters of pure 
geology and geography, as its title might imply, 
it deals largely with the collateral sciences of 
zoology and ethnology. A large part of the 
present volume is, in fact, occupied by a reprint of 
Prof. Allen’s valuable memoir on the Bison, and 
by a timely essay on Economic Entomology con- 
tributed by Dr. Packard, in which due reference 
is of course made to the Colorado potato-beetle. 
A preliminary Report on the field-survey during the 
season of 1877 has already been issued by Prof. 
Hayden. 


Pre-Cambrian Rocks of Wales.—Two interest- 
ing papers, giving the result of much labour among 
these old rocks in North Wales, have been 
recently contributed to the Geological Society. 
In one of these communications Mr. Hicks de- 
scribed some masses of felspathic and quartz- 
porphyry, which are found in association with 
the Cambrian rocks of Caernarvonshire. Hitherto 
these masses have been generally regarded as in- 
trusive, but it is shown by the author that they 
do not penetrate the Cambrians. In fact, they 
underlie the Cambrian series, and both in litho- 
logical characters and in stratigraphical position 
resemble the pre-Cambrian rocks of St. David's. 
Mr. Hicks is therefore justified in contending that 
these so-called intrusive rocks may be correlated 
partly with his Pebidian and partly with his Di- 
metian series. The other paper on a kindred sub- 
ject was one by Prof. Hughes, in which he 
described a series of slates, agglomerates and por- 
phyritic rocks near Bangor. These also are 
clearly pre-Cambrian, for they are seen in places 
to pass beneath the true Cambrians, while the 
rest in turn upon the quartz-felsites and granitoid 
rocks of Carnarvon, Probably the Bangor rocks 





are in the main equivalent to the Pebidians, and 
the Carnarvon rocks to the Dimetians. Prof. 
Hughes differs, however, from Mr. Hicks, in not 
admitting any unconformity between these two 
series. The geology of North Wales is so com- 
plicated that all attempts to unravel it by honest 
field-work deserve to be warmly welcomed. 





METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorological Instructions for India.—Mr. Blan- 
ford, in 1868, published the Indian Meteor- 
ologist’s Vade-Mecum, being his Instructions to 
Observers. This book is now out of print, and a 
new edition has just appeared which is an im- 
mense improvement on its predecessor, good though 
that was. The first portion, extending to about 
one hundred pages, consists of descriptions of the 
various forms of instruments in use, with direc- 
tions for their management and for the taking 
and reduction of observations. These are naturally 
far more copious than would be requisite in this 
country, owing to the variety of the conditions 
under which the observations are taken over the 
whole peninsula, Thus, for instance, Hodgkin- 
son’s actinometer is described, an instrument 
hardly ever used in Europe. We find that Mr. 
Blanford adopts Poéy’s “pallium” as a type of 
cloud, and uses some new abbreviations, as K for 
“cumulus.” The tables which are appended are 
carefully selected from the best authorities, and 
the hygrometrical tables have been recalculated 
from August’s formula as corrected by Regnault, 
as the values so obtained have been found by 
Mr. Blanford best suited to the Indian climate. 
The second part of the work is really a condensed 
handbook of meteorology adapted to the require- 
ments of an Indian public. Thus, for instance, 
the space devoted to the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of monsoons, and of the diurnal range of the 
barometer, is quite disproportionate to what the 
same subjects would occupy in a text-book in- 
tended for use in higher latitudes. We are glad 
to see that on the subject of cyclones Mr. Blan- 
ford is an unhesitating adherent of the vorticose 
as contrasted with the circular theory of their 
motion. 


The Diurnal Range of the Barometer in India.— 
Mr. Blanford has published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal some suggestions on the 
physical explanation of the two semi-diurnal os- 
cillations of pressure. He tested the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. F. Chambers in the Phil. Trans. 
for 1873 in his paper “ On the Winds of Bombay ”— 
to the effect that the regular horizontal transfer- 
ence of air corresponded to the oscillations of 
pressure—by an examination of the Secchi anemo- 
graph records from St. Xavier's College, at Cal- 
cutta, for four years. This showed an east and 
west translation corresponding in epoch with the 
barometrical inequality expressed by the first 
periodic term in the formula. Such a coincidence 
would be undiscoverable at Bombay, as there the 
direction of the land and sea breeze is east and 
west also. Mr. Blanford then proceeds to give 
a physical explanation of this efflux of air, which 
he attributes to the different action of the sun on 
land and water, and accordingly brings it into 
relation to the physical geography of the country. 


The Climate of the Interior of Asia.—Dr. Wo- 
jeikoff, who has returned to St. Petersburg from 
is protracted tour round the world, has published 
in the Austrian Journal for November 1 a careful 
summary of the materials for the climatology of 
the desert of Gobi, Mongolia, and the adjacent 
regions, which are afforded by the explorations of 
Przewalski, the limits of latitude being 34° and 
48° N. and of longitude 94° and 117° E. The 
meteorological register has been very carefully 
kept and published in extenso, but the means given 
in the original are for months Old Style, and these 
Wojeikoff has recalculated for the modern reckon- 
ing. The observations of temperature and pres- 
sure are naturally ill adapted for the deduction of 
means, owing to the frequent change of locality, 
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but this evil does not affect the wind, cloud, and 
frequency of rain. However, some particulars 
are given as to the extremes of temperature 
reached, and in the case of Northern Thibet, 
where the traveller stayed during the three winter 
months of 1872-3, the means for the several 
observation-hours are calculated, showing an ex- 
tensive daily range. The whole paper gives most 
useful intelligence on the climate of an almost 
unknown region. 

The Meteorological Stations in Europe.—Baron 

von Danckelman has, at the suggestion of Prof. 
Bruhus, prepared a catalogue of all the existing 
meteorological stations in Europe, which appears 
in the Austrian Journal for November 15 and 
December 1. In each case the latitude and longi- 
tude and the altitude of the station are given. 
The stations enumerated are only those of the first 
and second order, and the catalogue only professes 
to be preliminary, inasmuch as, e.g., both in this 
country and in France the incompleteness of 
organisation renders it very difficult to ascertain 
what stations are really in activity and comply 
with the usual requirements as to outfit, &c., Ke. 
The only previous attempt to give a similar cata- 
logue was made by Dove in his Klimatologische 
Beitriige, Part 2. 
’ Italian Meteorology.—Prof. Ragona of Modena 
has been for a long time endeavouring to organise 
an Italian Meteorological Society, and we are glad 
to see that his efforts have been crowned with 
success. The new society has apparently its office 
at Modena, and has commenced the publication of 
a journal entitled Annuario della Societa Meteoro- 
logica Italiana, which appears twice a month, 
Part 1 was issued November 1, and the three 
numbers which have come to hand are mainly 
occupied with a Report of the Conference at Havre 
last August, and with reviews of recent publica- 
tions. We have no notice of any meetings of the 
society. The Annuwario is published by Loescher 
of Turin. 

Kew Observatory.—The Report of the Kew 
Committee has just appeared, and we are glad to 
see from it that the verification department has 
continued to make steady progress, the amount 
earned in fees being nearly 400/., an increase of 
251. on the preceding year. The number of 
thermometers tested has been 3,863, a result ren- 
dered possible by the introduction of Galton’s 
testing apparatus (described in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, vol. xxvi.), which has accele- 
rated the process considerably. The Report for the 
first time contains a table of meteorological results 
for Kew for the year. 


Meteorological Observations at the Regent's 
Park,—The Royal Botanic Society has for several 
years past devoted much attention to meteorology, 
and in 1870, by the liberality of one of its fellows 
(Mr. 8S. W. Silver), a complete instrumental out- 
fit was provided. The returns for the last six 
years, 1871-6, have been discussed by Mr. Symons, 
and the abstract of the results has just been pub- 
lished by the society in the form of a pamphlet. 
The mean values are repeatedly compared with 
those derived from Mr. Symons’s own observations 
taken at Camden Square. Among the features 
calling for special remark are the very complete 
and valuable series of earth-temperature observa- 
tions for moderate depths, five thermometers 
being employed at depths varying in geometrical 
progression from three inches to four feet. The 
records of the surface temperature of the lake in 
the gardens are also very regular, but the results 
are not discussed at length. We may express a 
regret that the discussion has not been confined 
to the five years 1871-5 inclusive, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Vienna Con- 
gress, which was intended to secure that meteoro- 
logical means should be taken, if possible, for 
similar periods of five years, dustra, ending with 
the years whose numbers are multiples of five. 


Cloud Observations. —The Austrian Journal 
for December 1 contains two papers on Clouds: 





one, by M. Coeurdevache, on the barometric wind- 
rose as compared with cirrus motions, from 
twenty years’ observations by M. Renou near 
Paris, which shows a difference of 10°3 mm. 
between the south and north-east, a far greater 
difference than holds for the lower winds. The 
total number of observations was 1,59, fully half 
of which were from south-west and west. The 
other paper is by Baron Friesenhof, who proposes 
a meth men detailed notation of clouds than has 
hitherto been practised, embracing the direction, 
velocity, and form. He suggests several new de- 
nominations and symbols—such as V for ‘“ vela- 
men,” probably Poéy’s “ pallium”—and he draws 
a bar across the symbol if the cloud appears in 
rolls or streaks. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Tue last number of the Hermes contains elabo- 
rate papers, by Dittenberger on the family of 
Tlerodes Atticus, and by Tiedke on the metre of 
Nonnus. Mommsen has two articles, one a vivid 
chapter (which he entitles a “ fragment”) on the 
last struggle of the Roman Republic under Nero, 
the other an essay on Petronius, discussing the 
locality of Trimalchio’s abode (which he decides 
to be Cumae) and the details of his epitaph. 
Niese has an instructive paper on the biography 
of Strabo, whose birth he assigns to about the 
year 64 B.c., and the composition of his great 
work to 19 or 18. The rest of the number is 
taken up with dissertations of a purely critical 
character, by Hertlein on the Attic Orators, Blass 
on the Egyptian fragment of Aleman, Schulze on 
the Oxford MS. of Catullus (containing serious 
strictures on Biihrens’ report of this Codex), and 
by Droysen on the Epitome of Nepotianus, as 
given in the Palatine MS. of the Historia Miscella. 
Robert (‘Zur Geschichte der Euripides-Hand- 
schriften”) argues that the Laurentian MS. of 
Euripides (the r of Wilamowitz) and the Palatine 
are in reality parts of the same Codex. Diels has 
some good miscellaneous notes under the title of 
“* Atacta.” 

THE most important paper in the Neue Jahr- 
biicher (vol. exv. and cxvi., part 9) is Kellerbauer’s 
contribution to the criticism of the Scriptores His- 
toriae Augustae. The same number contains a 
discussion by Bachof on the ’Acovpior Ady of 
Herodotus, by which the writer maintains that 
Herodotus intended a separate historical work. 
Buermann argues at great length against the 
genuineness of the third speech against Aphobos, 
and Thalheim discusses the dvridoos. In the 
next number the same writer contributes a paper 
on the MSS. of Lycurgus, with some notes on the 
text. This is followed by a dissertation by 
Rosenberg on the same author, Kammer (“ Fur 
Homer und Aristarch”) argues with great vigour 
against Brugman’s views on the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun in Homer. Kuhn, in an elaborate 
paper on the Verona catalogue of the Roman pro- 
vinces, disputes the position of Waddington and 
Marquardt that the new Syrian provinces were 
created by Diocletian. The next number has some 
valuable articles, among which may be noticed 
especially G, F. Schémann on the first stasimon 
in the Choephorve, Riihll on Xenophon’s repo 
(proposing an important transposition), Seeliger 
on the ostracism of Hyperbolus, Du Mesnil on 
passages in Cicero’s philosophical writings, Unger 
on Horace, Odes L., xiv.,7 (proposing cavernae for 
carinae), and Gantrelle on the proper literary 
description of the Agricola. Notes on Xenophon’s 
Hellenica are contributed by Liebhold. There is 
little original matter in the educational section of 
any of these numbers. In Part 9 the anonymous 
author of “ Noctes Scholasticae” has an appre- 
ciative study of Macaulay as a scholar and lover 
of the classics, Part 10 contains a sensible paper 
by Scholl on the best method of awakeniug in 
boys a sense of artistic beauty; and to Part 11 F. 
Hummel contributes a paper on the melancholy 
subject of English private schools. The publica- 
tion of correspondence between Lessing, Escheu- 





burg, &c., is continued by Préhle in Parts 9 
and 11; and in Parts 10 and 11 may be found 
the beginning of a Report by Otto on the proceed- 
ings of the late meeting of scholars and school- 
masters at Wiesbaden. 


Dr. J. Srituine, of Cassell, has just published 
a valuable set of charts for the practical service 
of railways and shipping companies, in testing 
the colour-perceptions of those in their service. 
These are improved in the points where the 
charts in his former volume were found to be 
defective; but he follows the same principle, 
It is so far based on the complementary idea, 
which is of the more consequence, as is well 
set forth by Dr. Stilling, that complete colour- 
blindness is rare. The cases otherwise run 
into two groups, marked off by the relations 
of the primary colours. The man who is red- 
blind is also green-blind; the man who is blue- 
blind is also yellow-blind. The red of the 
spectrum appears to the red-green-blind people 
as dark yellow; green up to a certain limit in the 
spectrum appears as pale yellow, and beyond that 
limit blue. The violet of the spectrum appears 
to them dark blue. There is on the part of many 
of this class an entire blindness for red-light as 
light, and not only want of sensibility for the 
colour red. Dr. Btilling’s tables are skilfully 
printed in small squares or figures of different 
colours, and the candidate is asked to count the 
number of these squares from point to point. If 
colour-blind he will be unable to do so. In view of 
railway accidents, it is not reassuring to read—as 
the result of the most careful scrutiny—that five 
per cent. of the population of Germany, Engiand, 
France, Sweden, and probably also of other 
countries, suffer from this peculiarity; and that, 
moreover, they develop in a surprising degree 
the power of learning the terms of colour as well 
as normal-sighted people by the help of outward 
signs, and are very clever at concealing their 
defects up to a certain point. Such tables, 
therefore, as these of Dr. Stilling—which by a 
very simple process will infallibly discover such 
defects—should be immediately made available 
as tests for railway signalmen and pilots. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Merrorotoaicar Suciety.—( Wednesday, 
December 19.) 


S. H. Eaton, Ese., M.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—‘ Notes on the 
Meteorology and Physical Geography of the West 
Coast of Africa, from Cape Verd to the Cape of Good 
Hope,” by Commander E. G. Bourke, R.N. This 
paper gives the results of the observations which the 
author made during the five years he was stationed 
on the above coast.—‘ On the Meteorolozical Obser- 
vations made by the Norwegian Deep Sea Exploring 
Expedition in the North Atlantic in 1876 and 1877,” 
by Prof. H. Mohn. This expedition has been organ- 
ised in order to carry out for the North Atlantic and 
the Arctic Ocean an enquiry similar to that conducted 
by the Cha/lenger Expedition. The vessel employed 
was the Véringen, of 400 tons burthen, and the 
period the summer months of 1876 and 1877. The 
barometrical observations were taken at first with a 
mercurial barometer, and afterwards with an aneroid, 
which was compared daily with the mercurial baro- 
meter on board. The temperature was obtained by 
a special screen hoisted upon the fore-stay. It was 
found that this gave very satisfactory results. The 
experiments conducted with a screen similar to that 
used by our Meteorological Office on shipboard gave 
readings too high when the sun shone on it. The 
sling thermometer was also tried, and gave a temper- 
ature on the mean a shade below the screen in the 
rigging. The wind observations were taken with an 
anemometer, and Prof. Mohn describes his own 
anemometer at length, and deals with its correc- 
tions in detail. The speed of the ship was deter- 
mined by a special logging machine, and by this 
means and the anemometrical observations the 
true motion of the wind was ascertained, The part 
of the paper which presented most novelty was that 
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referring to the evaporation of the sea-water. Two 
different forms of atmometers were described, both of 
them devised by Prof. Mohn, and the theory of their 
action and of the errors to which the experiments 
are exposed was carefully considered. The paper 
concluded with tables of the diurnal range of the 
various meteorological elements for the period of ob- 
servation.—“ Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions during 1877,” by the Rev. T. A. Preston. As 
a rule the same order of flowering of plants is 
observed this year as in 1876—viz., that plants came 
into flower first in the South-West of England, and 
then in regular order to the North of Lincolnshire, 
where plants were latest in coming into flower. 
From the tables accompanying the Report may be 
deduced the general state of the weather as regards 
temperature, and to a certain extent moisture. There 
is no doubt but that damp acts more powerfully than 
cold in retarding the flowering of some plants, and 
this has been particularly evident this year. The 
year, as a whole, has been very unfavourable to 
vegetation: the bitter cold of May checked the 
growth of plants; and by the autumn there was 
comparatively little new wood, and that not properly 
ripened.—* Note on a peculiar Fog observed at Kew, 
on October 18,” by G. M. Whipple. 





Cuemicat Sociery.—( Thursday, December 20.) 


Dr. Grapstons, F.R.S., President, inthe Chair. The 
following papers were read :—‘ On the Constitution of 
the Terpenesand of Camphor,” by Dr. Armstrong.—“ On 
the Hydrocarbons from Pinus sylvestris, with Remarks 
on the Constitution of the Terpenes,” by Dr. Tilden. 


The author has examined the terpenes from Russian. 


turpentine oil and Oleum foliorum pini sylvestris. He 
considers that there are probably only three isomerides 
among the natural terpenes, and suggests a formula 
for these bodies, derived from that of diamylene.— 
“On Citric Acid as a Constituent of imperfectly-ripe 
Mulberry Juice,” by Dr. Wright and Mr. Patterson. 
This juice was found to contain 26°83 grammes of 
citric acid and 3:26 grammes of potash salts per litre. 
The authors point out that it may be valuable as an 
antiscorbutic and as a substitute for lime-juice.— 
“On Cuprous Chloride and the Absorption of Car- 
bonie Oxide and Hydrochloric Acid Gas,” by J. W. 
Thomas. The author suggests a ready method of 
making a solution of cuprous chloride for gas analy- 
sis; but finds that, although a solution of this salt 
absorbs carbonic oxide readily, 63 per cent. of the gas 
may be again liberated on neutralising the solution 
with potash. To avoid such an error he just neutra- 
lises his solution of cuprous chloride with ammonia, 
and in this way prepares a solution which introduces 
into the absorption-tuhe neither free ammonia nor 
free acid, but which absorbs carbonic oxide with 
facility. The author has also observed that a satu- 
rated solution of ammonium sulphate absorbs hydro- 
ehloric acid gas with great readiness, forming an acid 
salt and ammonium chloride. 





Linnean Socrety.—( Thursday, December 20.) 


Pror. ALttMAN, President, in the Chair. Dr. Masters 
made some remarks on a specimen of Colletia cruciata 
received from Sig. Fenzi, of Florence. In this case 
from the same branch there proceeded shoots with 
broad, flattened deltoid spines characteristic of C. 
cruciata, but also others with slender or cylindrical 
spines very similar to, but more slender than, those 
of C. spinosa.—Mr. W. G. Smith made some remarks 
ona fossil fungus. He also exhibited drawings of 
Boletus subtomentosus, stating that in a specimen of 
five inches in diameter there are 17,000 pores or 
tubes. Each pore when cut across shows 2,000 cells 
on the surface. The number of surface-cells on the 
under-side of a specimen is 36,000,000. The cells in 
an entire plant are calculated to be 61,500,000,000, 
and the number of spores produced by the same 
specimen 5,000,000,000.—Mr. S. W. Silver exhibited 
a series of vegetable products, arrows and other 
weapons, &c., from the Fiji Islands and New Cale- 
donia, collected by Consul Edgar Layard. Among the 
specimens was a mass of the poison with which the 
natives tip their arrows. The composition of this is 
supposed to be identical with that described by the 
Rev. Thos. Powell in the Society’s Journal of last 
year.—A paper was read on the anatomy of the elk 
(Alces machlis), by Prof. M. Watson and Dr. A. H. 
Young. In this a full account of the organs of 





digestion, generative system, myology, &c., was given, 
prefaced by remarks on the literature, &c., of the 
subject.—An abstract of a communication by Dr. J. 
S. Baly—viz., “ Descriptions of new Genera and 
Species of Phytophagous Coleoptera”—was read by the 
Secretary.—In a paper “On the Algae of the Arctic 
Expedition,” by Prof. Dickie, it was noted that cf 
fresh-water species there are in the collection repre- 
sentatives of fourteen genera, many of which are 
common to Europe. Of Diatomaceae thirty-one 
genera and seventy species have been identified, most 
being marine. Seven species of the olive-coloured algae 
are given, but it seems that no marine examples belong 
to: the red series among those obtained, the area of 
gathering embracing 78° to 83° N. lat.—There followed 
a memoir on Stromatopora, by Prof. A. Nicholson and 
Dr. J. Murie. This interesting form (or group) has 
long been an enigma, a place having been assigned in 
several widely-different orders of the animal kingdom, 
The authors discuss the history, literature, structure, 
mode of occurrence, constitution, classification, affini- 
ties, and systematic position. Besides already known 
genera there are now added Clathrodictyon, Stylo- 
dictyon, Pachystroma, and Dictyostroma, with species 
under each. They believe the whole group to have 
been originally calcareous, and not siliceous, as 
some maintain. They discard the notion of alliance 
with corals, hydrozoa, or foraminifera, on the 
ground of difference in absolute essentials. To cer- 
tain of the polyzoa some examples present a strik- 
ing resemblance (as with the corals), and possibly 
further research may bridge difficulties; mean- 
time this step is not adequately justitied. Neither 
horny, siliceous, nor caleareous sponges, as at present 
understood, cover structural peculiarities, though 
sponge-organisation seems to predominate. In this 
case absence of spicules, &c., separate stromatoporoids 
from the existing Calcispongiae ; so only by negative 
evidence can a new order of calcareous sponges, 
Stromatoporoidea, be formed. 








FINE ART. 


GUSTAVE COURBET. 


Ont of the remarkable figures in European art has 
disappeared: Gustave Courbet died at the very 
end of 1877, aged fifty-eight. His health had for 
some little while past been visibly failing. He was 
born at Ornans, in the Department of Doubs, on 
June 10, 1819; was educated at the Royal Col- 
lege of Besancon; studied mathematics, and was 
destined for the bar. Coming to Paris in 1839, 
he took to painting in lieu of law, and practised 
under Steuben and Hesse. His first appearance 
in an exhibition was in 1844. Four or five years 
after this, his vast picture of The Funeral at 
Ornans, with its forcible—almost brutal—realism, 
pathetic, as common life is pathetic, by its very 
starkness and unemotional crudity, created a 
great impression, and persuaded even its cen- 
surers that a new and uncompromising picto- 
rial genius had appeared. ‘This feeling was 
confirmed when, at the Great Exhibition of 1855 
in Paris, he collected together, in a separate build- 
ing of his own—being dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion officially assigned to him—a considerable 
number of his works: the largest and latest, re- 
presenting his studio, with a nude female model, 
was one of the most startling, but hardly of the 
best. Another nude subject, treated with ex- 
treme boldness and masterly success, was the 
Femme au Perroquet of several years later. Cour- 
bet was an ardent Republican, and in 1871 threw 
in his lot with the Commune. He had a 
kind of official position under this régime as 
Director of Fine Arts, and took a leading part 
in the overthrow of the Column of the Place 
Vendéme. Courbet, it has been said, was heard 
to declare that he acted in this matter more to 
get rid of an obnoxious piece of bad art than 
from any political motive. The escapade proved 
calamitous to him, and probably in the long run 
fatal. He was tried by court-martial in Sep- 
tember, 1871, and was condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment, a fine of 500 francs, and the costs 
of reinstating the monument. As he could not 
meet this expense, he expatriated himself, and 





one may well surmise that absence from his 
beloved France, and the endless mortifications 
and worry which beset him, shortened his 
life. Courbet was a potent painter, without 
any idealism, but full of native faculty; he re- 
jected theories to the extent, as one might say, of 

coming a theorist. He was undoubtedly a 
leader, whose influence has had a great deal to do 
in producing, through various phases of modifica- 
tion, the _— “ impressionist ” school of art, so 
active in France and elsewhere. As a young man 
he was remarkably handsome, but advancing 
years bloated him into unshapeliness. Manly, 
genial, single-minded, full of kindliness and 
pleasantry, he was the darling of his friends, and 
even his antagonists could hardly find in their 
hearts any rancour against him. The French na- 
tion will one day—and that no distant day—tfeel 
a too-late compunction at the severity with which 
the last years of this son of genius were blighted, 
and his career stunted and spoiled. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tae Government works upon the Lakes of 
Murten, Biel, and Neufchitel (the “ Jurawiisser- 
korrektion”) have been watched with much in- 
terest by the Swiss archaeologists. The lake-level 
in each case has been considerably lowered during 
the —_ of the works ; according to an article 
by the engineer, Herr Ctausaz, in the Murtenbieter, 
the figures stand as follows :— 


Average lake-level before the be- Level on Oct. 27, 1877. 
ginning of the works. 


Murtnersee 435°60 Métres 433°72 Métres 
Neuenburgersee 435:12__,, 433-69 * 
Bielersee 43400 ,, 431-21 ~ 


After the completion of the works he promises 
that the surface of the lakes will be further sunk 
to the level of 2°58 métres (8 feet 9 inches) in the 
Lake of Murten, 2°13 métres (7 feet 1 inch) in 
the Lake of Neufchatel, and 3:49 métres (11 feet 
64 inches) in the Lake of Biel. This great re- 
duction of the waters will no doubt exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the strand-districts, in some 
respects favourable, in others possibly disadvantage- 
ous. But the gain to archaeologists has been and 
will be considerable, since many Pfahlbau stations 
are now being laid quite dry, and still further 

rey from the waters is to be expected. A trade 
is being driven in Pfahlbau articles. Some scholars 
are complaining of the carelessness of the overseers, 
and wish to obtain a legislative prohibition or 
regulation of the traffic. Close by the town of 
Stifis, just outside the haven, there are a 
number of stations; one of these, belonging to 
the Stone Age, has literally been despoiled 
of everything. It has been proved, indeed, from 
the exploration of this place, that the “ Pfiahle” 
of these settlements of the Stone Age did not 
rest, as was hitherto supposed, upon a stone foun- 
dation, but were sharpened at the points, as in the 
other stations, and driven into the soil at the 
bottom of the lake. The wood of these piles was 
quite soft, and fell to pieces on being dried in the 
air. At one of the stations north of Stiifis, for 
long years past, when the water has been excep- 
tionally clear, an object has been seen which has 
often aroused the covetousness of the archaeo- 
logists — the complete front portion of a canoe, 
hewn out of a single tree-trunk. It is believed 
that on the further sinking of the water this 
article will be within reach. A similar specimen 
was found in the Lake of Geneva, and was ob- 
tained by Dr. Gosse, the conservator, for the 
Genevan Museum. As the coveted boat near 
Stifis, however, lies within the territory of the 
Vaud, the Government of that Canton has already 
put forward a legal claim to its possession. One of 


the best-known stations on the Lake of Neufchitel 
is that at Font, to the south of Stiifis, which is 
remarkable from the circumstance that not only 
Pfahlbau articles of stone, bronze, and iron, but 
also a number of mediaeval objects have been 
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found. This station offers an example how diffi- 
cult and uncertain are the decisions as to the 
comparative age of these Pfahlbau settlements. 
Font is now above the water, and a consider- 
able find has been very recently made. Among 
other things, a perfect oar was taken up—the 
first, or at least one of the first, which has yet 
been found; it was cut from a single piece of 
chestnut-wood, and the traces of a knife are dis- 
tinctly visible upon it. The wood was so ex- 
tremely soft that it broke in several pieces on 
being taken up. Prof. Grangier, the conservator 
of the Cantonal Museum, has put them together 
as well as he could, and placed the whole in a 
specially-constructed vessel in spirits of wine. 
‘The Government of Freiburg has sanctioned the 
formation of a special committee to supervise the 
excavations on the shores of the Lake of Murten. 
All articles recovered are to be divided between 
the local museums at Murten and the Cantonal 
Museum at Freiburg. The same Government has 
also made a State-grant toward the explorations 
on the Freiburg shore of the Lake of Neufchatel. 








ART SALES. 
Tut sale of the small but valuable collection 


- of prints formed by the late Prof. Heimsoeth, of 


Bonn, is one of several that have lately attracted 
the attention of amateurs of all countries to the 
auction-rooms of Germany. A fine impression of 
L Hitesse et le Cuisinier of Albert Diirer realised 
261. The Holbeins fetched considerable prices. 
Among the prints of Wenceslaus Hollar was 
perhaps the greatest rarity of the sale: 65/, 
was paid for an almost unique impression of the 
great View of Cologne. Its like is known only 
in the Imperial Library of Vienna. Some prints 
by pupils of Rembrandt (Bol and Lievens, for 
example) fetched good — about 107. being 
given for an early state of Lievens’ portrait of the 
Jewish physician, Ephraim Bonus, a subject 
known to all amateurs through the different and 
more masterly treatment of Rembrandt in his 
etching. A remarkable impression of the Holy 
Family by an anonymous master of the school of 
Cologne—executed during the second half of the 
fifteenth century—fetched over seventy pounds. 
The Marcantonios were few, and not remark- 
able. Among the etchings by Rembrandt, the 
Three Trees realised 951. The Nativity, by 
Martin Schongauer—one of the finest existing 
— of this chef d@euvre—fell to the bid 
of 1907. aon 


THe collection of M. Wolff, sold also recently 
at Frankfurt, was conspicuous for containing 
what was probably the finest assemblage of 
Vandyke’s etchings ever dispersed. The first state 
of Pierre Breughel—an impression of singular 
beauty—fell for 437, A pure etching of Vandyke 
himself, also in the finest possible condition, and 
of great rarity, fetched 1407. A portrait of 
Philippe Baron Le-Roy realised 105/. But in 
some respects the most interesting of the prints 
associated with the name of Vandyke offered at 
this sale was the Fosse de Momper—the second 
plate—which is so rare that only one impression 
other than that at the present sale is known to 
exist—it is in the collection of the British 
Museum. M, Georges Duplessis in speaking 
of this plate, in his preface to the Amand- 
Durand reproductions of the etchings of Vandyke, 
avers that this is not the work of the master ; but 
the student of the impression offered at Frankfurt 
will very probably come to a different conclusion. 
This at least is betokened by the price realised 
for this rarity under the hammer—it fell to the 
bid of about 2377, The subjects of Paul Pontius, 


Jean Snelling, Snyders, Suttermans, and Voster- 
man—and indeed, many others—were represented 
by splendid impressions. 

Tue collection of Karl Marschall, sold likewise 
lately under the auspices of M. Prestel, was espe- 


cabinet of Mr. Knowles, dispersed also at Frank- 
furt at a time when English art-sales are occupying 
but little attention, contained a few noteworthy 
Rembrandts and a marvellous collection of the 
work of Adrian van Ostade. A portrait of Rem- 
brandt drawing, which enjoys the distinction of 
having passed through a greater number of “ states” 
than any other print of the master, sold for 65/. 
Even in this, the fifth state, it isof extreme rarity. 
Le Paysage au Bateau, said to be a state existing 
elsewhere only at the British Museum, fell for 
130/. The second of the same piece fetched only 
221. 10s. An impression of the second state of 
the fine portrait of Clément de Jonghe fetched 25/. 
Some of the Ostades, being probably the finest 
ever offered for sale, are especially deserving of 
chronicle. We cite a few:—Za Chanteuse, an 
exceedingly rare and fine proof of the first state, 
451.; Le Pere de Famille, 61. 10s.; La Féte sous le 
grand Arbre, one of the finest existing impressions 
of the first state, 15/.; and, lastly, Le Goviter, a 
second state, but of the most splendid quality, 587. 
Some of the most beautiful impressions in the 
sale came from the collection of M. Guichardot. 
The prices (though a few of those we have cited 
were high) were generally moderate. It is probable 
that, notwithstanding the artist’s technical perfec- 
tion, many of Ostade’s subjects are sufficiently 
disagreeable to limit the number of amateurs who 
are willing to pay substantial sums for his work. 


Amone the various recent sales at the Salle 
Drouot, that of Prince Soutze, on December 17 and 
following days, produced 77,311 fr.:—Corot, Pond 
edged with Trees, 2,700 fr.; Diaz, Path in the 
Forest, 3,950 fr., Clump of Trees near a Lake, 
3,050 fr., Study of Beeches, 3,530 fr., The Banks 
of a River, Effect of Autumn, 1,900 fr., Oak in 
the midst of a Plain, 1,300 fr., Nymph and Cupid, 
3,220 fr., Faust and Margaret in the Garden by 
Moonlight, 1,100 fr.; Roybet, Gentleman of the 
Period of Louis XITI., 1,270 fr.; Troyon, Flock 
of Sheep in Repose, 2,300 fr.; Guardi, The Rialto, 
and another View of Venice, 7,100 fr. ; another, a 
public place with the statue of Colleoni in the 
centre, 770 fr.; Louis XIII. armchair, 365 fr. ; 
banner screen in crimson velvet, embroidered in 
silver, 289 fr. ; St. Margaret, statuette of the six- 
teenth century, 605 fr.; vase in Urbino faience, 
450 fr.; jardiniére in Chinese cloisonné enamel, 
355 fr.; small Louis XVI. clock, 280 fr. ; 
tapestry of the sixteenth century, subject of per- 
sonages and medallion border, 1,000 fr.; Eugéne 
Piot, two crouching sphinxes, monumental statues, 
4,300 fr. 

On December 21 the collections of the Alsatian 
artist Brion were sold. Of his pictures, illustra- 
tive of the scenery of his native country, the prin- 
cipal, The Awakening, representing the annual 
pilgrimage to the convent of Mount St.-Odille, 
the popular saint of Alsace — the pilgrims are 
encamped round the convent, and at dawn of day 
a nun passes through the ranks of sleeping pil- 
grims with a bell to awaken them—4,290 fr., for 
the Museum of Strassburg ; another, Reading the 
Bible, sold for 2,140 fr, Pesaro plate, metallic 
lustre, sixteenth century, 2,500 fr.; another, 
1,450 fr.; Urbino plate, the Triumph of Galatea, 
sixteenth century, 920 fr. ; Faenza plate, sixteenth 
century, 670 fr.; square stove of Nuremberg 
faience, 580 fr. ; two large oval dishes, the edges 
in oi curves, Strassburg faience, 322 fr.; 
square plaque in champlevé enamel gilt, represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, sixteenth century, 1,010 fr. ; 
processional cross in copper, 500 fr.; a baluster- 
shaped vase, old cloisonné enamel, with poly- 
chrome flowers and foliage on bright-blue ground, 
900 fr.; two Louis XIII. armchairs, 530 fr.; 
canopied bed, supported by four twisted columns, 
690 fr.; “pendule religieuse” in copper and tor- 
toiseshell Boule, Louis XIV. period, 715 fr. ; large 
tapestry, early sixteenth century, assemblage of 
persons in the costumes of Louis XII. period, 
3,250 fr.; tapestry of the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 2,600 fr. ; tapestry of the sixteenth century, 





cially rich in Albert Diirers; while the smaller 


representing an ostrich-hunt in a park, 800 fr.; 





Flemish tapestry, fight of horsemen, period of 
Louis XIV., 800 fr.; a credence-table, Louis XIII., 
600 fr.; another, German workmanship, 500 fr. ; 
dressoir, double tier, of carved oak, 720 fr. The 
sale produced 67,000 fr. (2,680/.), 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THe collection of ancient drawings formed by 
M. Van Parijs of Brussels is to be brought to the 
hammer immediately at Amsterdam, along with 
one or two print collections which will possibly 
attract some attention from our connoisseurs. Two 
or three days earlier—as early, indeed, as Ja- 
nuary 7 and following days—will be sold also in 
Amsterdam the large and valuable collection 
formed by a distinguished amateur, M. Van der 
Kellen, whose recent appointment to the guardian- 
ship of the prints in the National Museum at 
Amsterdam prevents him from continuing his 
— as a private collector. M. Van der Kel- 
en’s collection has, however, already reached the 
number of nearly 2,500 prints, Many are of fine 
quality and of great rarity. ° 


Tue Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland for the past 
ear contains an account of St. Patrick’s journey 
into Ossory and of the labours of his missionaries 
in that province, being a continuation of the 
Rey. J. F. Shearman’s laborious articles on 
“ Loca Patriciana.” The preaching of the apostle 
and his followers must have been very forcible 
from the effect it produced on one Conchobar 
Mac Nessa, who was so excited by the recital of 
our Lord’s Passion that he rushed into a wood 
and hacked down the trees, under the idea that 
he was slaying the executioners of his Redeemer. 
Bishop Graves has collected the particulars of a 
few specimens from the county of Kerry of those 
curious cup and circle sculptures which have 
hitherto defied all attempts at explanation. Some 
of these were found on rocks which had been 
covered with three or four feet of turf, and occu- 
pied a space of many square yards. In some cases 
the circles are connected with a network of lines, 
and in others the outer of a set of concentric circles 
is incomplete," and a short line is drawn from 
the open space thus left. These peculiarities have 
led Bishop Graves to suggest that these sculptures 
may be maps of the neighbouring circular forts 
and of the roads which connected them. The 
idea is ingenious, but so little is yet known about 
the date or origin of these sculptures that theories 
as to their significance are rather premature. 


A NEw painted window of considerable artistic 

merit, and of no little literary interest, was un- 
veiled on New Year’s morning in the old City 
church of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap. It has been 
erected by the parishioners in memory of three of 
the “Cavalier Parsons ”—viz., John Pearson, 
Bishop of Chester, 1673-86; Thomas Fuller ; 
and Brian Walton, also Bishop of Chester, 
1660-1. The figures are life-size, and they all 
hold in their hands their choicest gifts to the 
Church, The portraits are taken from the best 
originals. The artist, Mr. W. G. Taylor, has 
wisely discarded the attenuated representation 
of Pearson which accompanied some of the folio 
editions of the Exrposition of the Creed. Fuller's 
portrait is taken from an original painting in the 
possession of Lord Fitzhardinge. The window is 
20 feet high and 10 feet wide, and has been 
executed in the “ Renaissance” style, to harmonise 
with the decorations of the church. Underneath 
the figures is the following inscription, composed 
by Dr. Hessey :— 
“In D. O. M. gloriam et in recordationeom Thome 
Fuller Sacree Theologie Professoris qui Anglorum 
laude dignorum vitas depinxit ecclesie Britannice 
annales composuit, Joannis Pearson Episcopi Cestri- 
ensis qui fidem catholicam interpretatione luculenta 
explicuit, Briani Walton Episcopi Cestriensis qui 
eompluribus linguis divinas scripturas edidit.—Dis- 
crimina donorum, idem spiritus. 1 Cor. xii. 4.” 
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On the lower edge of the window are the words, 
from Acts xiii., 32, “ We declare unto you glad 
tidings.” Dr. Hessey delivered an appropriate 
address, in which he explained the significance of 
the window, stating that Pearson had there 
reached his sermons on the Creed, and that 
‘uller had delivered there his lectures on the 
Temptation of our Lord; incidentally remarking 
that the busy parochial clergy had not unfre- 
quently been the most diligent scholars. At the 
subsequent dinner Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Man- 
chester, exhibited the first edition, in quarto, of 
the Exposition of the Creed; as also an excellent 
engraving of Fuller by Mr. C. H. Jeens, to be 
refixed to the forthcoming edition of Thomas 
‘uller’s Sermons. 

A curious lawsuit involving a question of 
artistic rights has just been concluded in a French 
court. As the same question, we should — 
often occurs, its legal solution is likely to be a 
matter of some interest. Twenty-five years ago, 
Ingres received a commission from the husband of 
a very beautiful lady for a portrait of his wife. 
The artist was delighted with his subject, and his 
finished portrait of Mdme. Moitessier is generally 
considered one of his best works. But before 
attaining this amount of perfection Ingres painted 
his beautiful sitter twice, beside making a 
number of different sketches and studies before 
he could please himself. Both the finished pic- 
tures were taken and paid for by the husband, but 
the sketches naturally remained in the artist's 
— and passed with his other drawings to 

is widow. Lately, however, one of these por- 
trait-sketches has found its way into the market, 
or rather was offered to M. Moitessier before being 
put up to public sale for a sum of 3,250 fr. 
But M. Moitessier not only declined to pur- 
chase, but denied the right of the painter's 
heirs to dispose of the sketch, asserting that 
it ought either to be given up to him or 
destroyed, a painter having no right, unless er 
pecially authorised, to use the features of his 
sitters for commercial purposes. The civil 
tribunal to which this embarrassing artistic ques- 
tion was finally referred did not, however, adjudge 
either of these alternatives necessary ; but on the 
other hand it has given a verdict in favour of M. 
Moitessier, by deciding that sketches, studies, and 
drawings made by an artist preliminary to his 
painting a portrait, constitute a peculiar sort of 
artistic property that cannot be exhibited or sold 
without the authority of those interested, and 
that therefore in the present case the sketch in 
question may remain the property of the repre- 
sentatives of Ingres, but can in no case be 
publicly exhibited or sold by them. The question 
at the present day, when photographers as well as 
painters are employed in portrait-taking, assumes 
a considerable importance, for the latter artists at 
all events, we imagine, are sometimes apt to ex- 
hibit their successful likeness of a beautiful sitter 
without any distinct authorisation. 


Architectural Notes on St. Albans Abbey. By 
James Neale, F.S.A. This paper, read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on De- 
cember 17, must be considered as the herald of 
Mr. Neale’s forthcoming book of plates illus- 
trating the same building. Without the plates— 
or the diagrams which took their place when the 
paper was read—much of it is unmeaning except 
to those who know the building well; but to 
them it affords a very fair criterion of the author’s 
power as an architectural antiquary. The word 
Notes in the title well describes the paper, for it 
is cut up into short independent sections very 
little larger than paragraphs. Mr. Neale has 
given particular attention to the evidence of 
changes of purpose which took place while the 
various works were being carried out. This sub- 
ject, which at St. Albans is a very large one, has 
already been treated of by others, especially by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, the architect now in charge of 
the building; much, therefore, which Mr. Neale 
says has been said before, but he raises two 





new points which deserve attention. There is 
no evidence, he thinks, to support the generally 
received theory as to De Cella’s intentions about 
the nave-floor levels, and he contends that the 
lower level was intended to be continued much 
further eastward. Probably this was so, and the 
difference in level between nave and choir would 
have been made up by a flight of steps in front of 
the altar of St. Cross, as it was at Winchester. 
The second point—namely, that the tower-founda- 
tions at the west end are not Norman but of the 
thirteenth century, and that, therefore, the towers 
never existed—we cannot accept without further 
proof. It is very unlikely that the Norman 
church had not west towers, and there is nothing 
improbable in these being their foundations. The 
other changes discussed are well-known ones ; but 
it is rather an unnecessary slaying of the slain to 
refute such absurd suggestions as that the later 
work of the nave is formed by cutting away and 
recasing the Norman work, or that the back wall 
of the triforium is a recent addition. The paper 
was intended to be heard rather than read, 
and contains some sentences which look rather 
awkward in print. This Mr. Neal will no doubt 
avoid in his permanent work, in which also we 
hope he will give up such words as Trumpyngtone, 
Nortone, Langlei, and the like. These are all 
local names, and for many generations men have 
agreed to spell them Trumpington, Norton, Lang- 
ley, &e. 

Mr. Cuartzs T. Garry has printed for private 
circulation his paper on the Mayer Collection in 
the Liverpool Museum, considered as an educa- 
tional possession. It is an interesting sketch of 
the remarkable collection which the Liverpool 
people owe to the more than princely munificence 
of Mr. Joseph Mayer. It may be doubted whether 
the present generation has witnessed a more 
liberal gift. We coincide in Mr. Gatty’s hope 
that the town may, as befits its position and op- 
portunities, acquire a great ethnographical collec- 
tion, and otherwise extend the remarkable museum 
which it already possesses, 


TuE Sonntagsblatt of the Berner Bund recently 
gave a Life of Albert Hendschel, the draughtsman 
of the Skzzenbuch, detached leaves from which 
are to be seen in the window of nearly every print- 
and photograph-seller in Europe. It appears that 
the artist was the son of the publisher of Hend- 
schel’s Telegraph, the German “ Bradshaw,” which 
has been published at Frankfurt ever since the 
commencement of railway-traffic in Germany. 
Ulrich Hendschel, the father, had some renown 
as a cartographer before he commenced the issue 
of his serial; he was also a respectable amateur 
painter, and spent his spare hours, while holding 
an official position in the Post-office, in painting 
the portraits of his friends and in figure-compo- 
sition. He taught his children to draw early in 
life, and as Albert, his second son, showed re- 
markable natural gifts and passion for art, he 
resolved, after some slight opposition, that the 
youth should adopt it as his calling. The final 
decision in Albert’s favour was earned by an ex- 
traordinary caricature of a pedantic teacher at the 
Gymnasium. On leaving the Gymnasium he 
was sent to the Stidel Kunst-Institut of Frank- 
furt; and, after passing through all the classes, 
was taken by Prof. Becker as a special and 
favoured pupil into his atelier. In the family 
circle at his master’s house, which was a beloved 
resort of the then ambassador of the’ Prussian 
Bundestag, Herr Bismarck, the youth became ac- 
quainted with the future Chancellor. One day, 
as the great statesman and Prof. Becker were 
turning over the series of Hauff’s Lichtenstein 
drawings, which young Hendschel had presented 
to his master, Bismarck said to Becker, “If you 
do not take pains to make this lad a really able 
painter, you will some day or other have to reckon 
with me.” There was no need, indeed, of the 
statesman’s warning. Becker had a wonderful 
om for detecting the specific bent and capacity of 

is scholars, and always knew how to direct them 





along the ieular path for which they were 
are Ree by the character of their gifts. He 
never sought to undo nature, or to force his own 
style and inclinations upon those who were 
marked out for a distinct line of their own. No- 
ticing his almost photographic gift for what he 
called “taking notes,” Becker encouraged his 
pupil to keep his sketch-book always in his pocket, 
and to use it on every occasion on which he was 
fascinated by any group, figure, or attitude. It 
was his rule that the thing which specially arrests 
the artist’s attention is the very thing which he 
ought to draw. Hence the streets became Hend- 
schel’s studio. He had the power of taking all 
the details into his memory at the instant of 
putting his sketch on the paper, and wh.n he had 
worked up the drawing of a minute in the quiet 
of his own room, it was hard to believe that the 
subject had not stood before him for hours asa 
model. For more than twenty years Albert 
Hendschel travelled from place to place, “ noting.” 
It was his rule never to pass a day without a 
sketch, whether ill or well, at home or abroad, as 
his motto shows on the cover of each part of his 
Skizzenbuch—“ Kein Tag ohne Linie.” When the 
last page of a sketch-book was filled, “it went 
into the cupboard,” he says, “and lay there in 
quiet with all the others.” 
his sketches was due to a happy accident. The 
a. Herr Huth, was the landlord of 
endschel’s studio, and one day he chanced to sa 

to the artist that he should like to photograp 
some good pencil-drawings. Hendschel care- 
lessly handed him one of his pile of sketch-books. 
The reproduction of some of these sketches made 
such an impression in artistic and photographic 
circles that other photographers seduced Hend- 
schel into lending them one of his sketch-books, 
or an extracted leaf or two. The copies as yet 
only circulated among friends; but the demand for 
them became so great, and the artist was finally so 
teased by flattering photographers, that he de- 
termined to restrict the reproduction of his draw- 
ings to the art-publisher Prestel. The _ first 
publication took place just before Christmas 1871, 
and the new Sktzzenbuch made such an impression 
upon persons in search of Christmas presents that. 
no less than 10,000 copies of Hendschel’s draw- 
ings were absorbed during that winter. The issue 
has taken greater dimensions each succeeding year, 
not only at the present-giving time, but at all 
seasons, In 1872 the article and illustrations 
in the Gartenlaube aroused an interest in the 
artist among Germans and readers of German 
in all parts of the world; the photographs were 
circulated by thousands over land and sea, and 
reproduced (not always with exact faithfulness) on 
earthenware, ribbons, eM id yma | 
and on nearly every article of the small ornamental 
furniture of modern life. 








THE STAGE. 


THE reopening of the St. James’s Theatre under 
the management of Mr. Samuel Hayes has been 
preceded by the issue of an address to “the in- 
telligent playgoer,” announcing an intention of 
producing English comedies, new and old ; while, 
disdaining the example of the Vaudeville, the new 
management promise a change of programme “at 
least once a fortnight.” The School for Scandal, 
which was performed on the opening night, calls 
for no special notice, the cast being decidedly 
weaker than that of some recent revivals. Miss 
Ada Cavendish again sustains the character of 
Lady Teazle. The Sir Peter Teazle of the revival 
is Mr. W. H. Stephens, Mr. Hayes deserves 
credit for having rigorously abolished all those 
petty taxes which, if they do not greatly im- 
poverish the playgoer, are a considerable annoy- 
ance. At the same time the prices of admission 
have been reduced, 


AFTER more than one change of title it has 
been definitively settled that the English version 
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of M. Sardou’s Dora, in preparation at the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre, is to be called Diplomacy. 


A new comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled 
Victims, will be produced at the Court Theatre 
on the withdrawal of the late Lord Lytton’s 
eomedy The Heuse of Darnley. 


M. Lecouvf has adopted the unusual course of 
prefacing a morning performance of his comedy 
entitled La Séparation by a lecture upon the 
history and purpose of the play, delivered by him- 
self to an audience assembled at the Vaudeville 
Théatre. Of the nature of this piece we gave 
some account on the occasion of its production at 
a private performance at Versailles nine months 
ago. Itis still withheld from the public, or at 
least is only permitted to be seen at a morning per- 
formance. In his address, the subject of which was 
the hardships upon women of the existing law of 
divorce in France, M. Legouvé explained the 
reasons which have induced him to proceed in 
this desultory and tentative fashion. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are in his opinion pe- 
culiar, for there is a danger that the moral 
object of the play might be confounded with 
that of M. Emile Augier’s Madame Cavarley, 
whereas they are profoundly different. Augier's 
comedy is a plea for absolute divorce; M. Le- 
gouvé’s work is a protest against the present 
qualified divorce—the séparation de corps—or di- 
vorce, as we say, a mensa et thoro, which, while 
it deprives the woman of the protection of a 
husband, leaves her, in the lecturer’s view, ex- 
pees to cruel persecutions on his part. M. 

egouvé gave some particulars of the origin of 
the two plays, which were written, it appears, in 
friendly consultation, and regarded by the authors 
as representing widely different phases of the 
same question. The lecture and representation of 
the comedy which followed were attended by a 
brilliant audience, and the success of the experi- 
ment appears to have been complete. All the 
author's eloguence, however, seems to have failed to 
satisfy the critical that a good play can possibly 
need the appearance of the author, after the fashion 
of the old Prologus, to unfold its spirit and ob- 
jects; nor does it, as we have already found out, 
appear that the evils of the séparation de corps 
have any essential relation to the sorrows and 
trials of the heroine of the piece. 


MUSIC. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Music Primers. No. 2, The Rudiments of 
Music; by W. H. Cummings. No. 3, 
The Organ ; by Dr. Stainer. No. 16, The 
Elements of the Beautiful in Music; by 
Ernst Pauer. (London: Novello, Ewer 
& Co., 1877.) 

Primer of Pianoforte Playing. By Franklin 
Taylor. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 

A New Method for the Piano. By Aloys 
Hennes. Translated by H. Mannheimer. 
Third Course. (London: Novello, Ewer 
& Co., 1877.) 


Ix a recent number of this journal (Octo- 
ber 20, 1877) the first of the series of Music 
Primers announced by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co. was noticed in some detail. 
Three other books of the same series are 
now published, and before speaking of them 
Singly it may be said in general terms that 
the promise of the first part is, on the whole, 
not only fulfilled, but in some instances sur- 
passed. Mr. Cummings’s little book on the 
Rudiments of Music presents two or three 
novel features. Instead of considering that 
notes represent both pitch and duration of 
sound, he teaches that the stave itself shows 





| the sounds, and that the notes indicate the 


time merely, or, to quote his own words in 
the Preface— 


“TI prefer to regard the latter [7 the notes 
of various values] as representing duration only, 
and the lines and spaces as the musical instru- 
ment, lying silent and mute, it is true, but ready 
to give forth sweet sounds, whether touched by a 
flying semiquaver, or by a semibreve long drawn 
out.” 


Whether there is any practical advantage 
in this distinction it is not easy to say with- 
out trying it upon a pupil; but, as a matter 
of fact, I believe that all beginners are 
taught “the names of the notes ”—that is, 
the lines and spaces—before they learn any- 
thing about relative values. Leaving this 
question to be settled by the test of experi- 
ence, we come to the explanation of the 
“creat stave” and of the various clefs, 
which is very clear; the whole of this intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with Pitch is excel- 
lent, excepting the title—“ Pitch and Length 
of Sounds.” “Length” surely must mean 
duration, and that is not treated of till the 
second chapter. Mr. Cummings adopts 
the German system of naming the notes— 
whole-note, half-note, quarter-note, &c.— 
instead of the arbitrary terms semibreve, 
minim, crotchet, &c. This plan is also 
extensively adopted in America, and its 
general introduction into this country would 
certainly be advisable. In the third chapter, 
devoted to “ Accent,” itis refreshing to meet 
with a correct and sensible definition of a 
Bar. At least three elementary works out of 
every four are misleading on this point ; and 
probably not one average pupil out of ten 
can tell what the real object of bars in 
music is. Chapters iv. and v., on “Time 
Signatures,” and “ Syncopation, Ties, Binds, 
Slurs,” are good, but require no special 
remark. Next follow two capital chapters 
on Intervals and Scales; and the little 
manual ends with a chapter of what may be 
called miscellaneous information, containing 
many details on signs, abbreviations, Italian 
musical terms, the different kinds of voices 
and instruments. The work as a whole is 
admirable; and as there can be no doubt 
that later editions will be required, it will 
be well to point out one or two errors and 
omissions which should be rectified. The 
definition of ‘‘syncopation,” on page 31, is 
incomplete ; its peculiarity—the displace- 
ment of the accent by tying an accented note 
to the preceding unaccented one —is not 
mentioned at all. We merely read that the 
accent is temporarily disturbed, but we are 
not told how. The definition of major in- 
tervals (par. 135) is not general enough ; 
it simply teaches how to calculate them 
from the note C. On page 35 it is correctly 
said that intervals may be calculated up- 
wards or downwards; it should have been 
added that when the latter is the case, this is 
always stated—“ the third below,” &c. On 
page 51, in the second bar of the second illus- 
tration an inverted turn is printed, instead of 
a direct one; and, lastly, on page 28, we are 
told (in the last line of par. 108) that 
the last accent of a bar is always the 
weakest, which is at least not correct as 
regards ordinary triple time, where the 
second beat is weaker than the third. Only 
those who have attempted to compile an 





elementary treatise can tell how difficult it 
is to prevent small inaccuracies from creep- 
ing in; and the above are pointed out, not 
for the sake of fault-finding, but to aid in 
rendering Mr. Cummings’s really excellent 
little book as perfect as possible. 

Dr. Stainer’s Primer for the Organ is 
characterised above all by its thoroughness, 
Its preparation has evidently been a labour 
of love; and the author has given us not a 
mere réchauffé of standard works on his in- 
strument, but the results of his own ex- 
perience as a performer and ateacher. His 
book, moreover, is very readable, with an 
occasional dash of quiet humour snch as is 
not often met with in an instruction book. 
For example, in speaking of the Vox 
Humana—probably the most misused stop 
in the organ—he says (p. 24) :— 

“The Vox Humana, or Voix Humaine, is a 
— of a strange ‘whining’ sort of tone, 
supposed by imaginative readers to resemble the 
human voice. It is often used not only as a solo 
stop, but in full chords; and its likeness to the 
human voice divine is thought to be ly in- 
creased by the use of a tremulant, or mechanical 
contrivance for producing a regularly recurri 
disturbance of the supply of wind, the result bei: 
that the tones sound unnaturally nervous, an 
highly mock-pathetic.” 

Or, again, in speaking of the shape of the 
boots and shoes most suitable for pedal- 
playing, he says (p. 31) :— 

“Lady-pupils should avoid very small, and 
also very circular, heel-pieces, unless, indeed, 
they are prepared to undergo a temporary im- 
prisonment, or purchase liberty by the sacritice of 
a boot.” 

But it is time to pass from the manner to 
the matter of the book ; and in this is to be 
found remarkable completeness. After a 
sketch of the history of the organ, anda 
very lucid, though necessarily succinct de- 
scription of its mechanism, illustrated by 
numerous diagrams, Dr. Stainer gives an 
excellent chapter on “Stops and their 
Management.’ It may be as well to note 
in passing that in his classification of stops 
the author differs from some other writers 
on the organ. He calls stops of four feet 
and two feet pitch “mutation stops.” Mr. 
Hopkins in his standard book on the organ 
says (p. 132, third edition), “ mutation stops 
do not give a sound corresponding with the 
key pressed down,’ and he includes the 
four feet and two feet stops among the 
“foundation stops.” It is desirable that 
there should be some uniformity of nomen- 
clature; I cannot help thinking Mr. Hop- 
kins’s system the better one, as the name 
more clearly indicates the character of the 
stops. To return to Dr. Stainer. The 
general hints for combining the various 
stops are excellent and practical, though it 
is only in a limited degree that this art can 
be taught in books: as our author truly 
says, “a little experience is worth a vast 
amount of theory.” The remarks on the 
“Use of the Swell Pedal” (p. 30) deserve 
special attention from amateur (and unfor- 
tunately also from many professional) organ- 
ists. A few words on the practical part of 
the book will sufficiently indicate its scope. 
We are glad to find Dr. Stainer insisting on 
the study of the piano as preliminary to 
that of the’ organ. It is a common, but 
most erroneous, notion that the study of the 
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one spoils the touch for the other. The 
various exercises for the pedals, both alone 
and in combination with the manuals, are 
very good; a novel feature is a set of 
studies for finding the pedal-keys with- 
out looking at the feet. To the import- 
ant subject of the “legato style” fourteen 
pages are given; here, again, the exercises 
are admirable, though in one or two passages 
the fingering is, we think, more difficult than 
is absolutely needful. This may possibly be 
intentional, in order to accustom the pupil 
to the execution of difficulties when they 
occur. After an excellent chapter on “ Ex- 
pression,” the book is concluded by five 
original pieces in various styles, which are 
not only well written as teaching pieces, but 
interesting from a musical point of view. 
Dr. Stainer’s work is worthy of his high 
reputation, and forms a most valuable 
number of the series of Primers. 

It is impossible to speak in equally high 
praise of Herr Pauer’s little book on The 
Elements of the Beautiful in Music ; but this 
arises largely from the nature of the subject. 
It may be doubted whether it is possible to 
treat the Beautiful in Music in such a 
manner as to be practically useful to the 
student at all. To a very large extent beauty 
is a thing to be felt, not to be analysed ; and 
it is hardly more possible to explain, except 
in such general terms as to be of little real 
service, the different impressions produced 
on the mind by different musical composi- 
tions than to show in what way the beanty 
of the rose differs from that of the lily. 
Every true musician can feel distinctly the 
mental effect produced by a great work of 
Mozart or Beethoven; but the probability 
is that the more deeply he feels it the less 
capable will he be of putting his feeling into 
words. As Wagner has truly said, “‘ Where 
speech ends, music begins.” Herr Pauer in 
his Preface states that his treatise is founded 
upon Prof. Hand’s Aesthetik der Tonkunst ; 
and a few quotations from the book will be 
the best justification of the views just ex- 
pressed as to the difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of dealing with the subject in a prac- 
tical manner. In his Introduction, Herr 
Pauer divides his subject into three parts, 
and proceeds to consider separately Formal, 
Characteristic, and Ideal beauty. The first 
chapter, that on “ Formal Beauty,” requires 
little notice ; but in that which follows, on 
‘Characteristic Beauty,” we find some of 
what we are tempted to pronounce about 
as arrant nonsense as we ever read. 
Whether Prof. Hand or Herr Pauer is 
primarily responsible for it, we know 
not; but two disquisitions which occupy 
a great portion of the chapter—the one on 
the characteristics of the different keys, 
the other on those of the various kinds 
of time—contain much that is utterly use- 
less, and not a little that is absurd. We 
appeal to any teacher of music as to what 
pupils will learn from such statements as 
these :—‘“‘ F sharp minor, that dark, mys- 
terious, wnd spectral key” (p. 25). “C sharp 
minor is undoubtedly [?] the most intensely 
melancholy key” (p. 25). ‘“F minor, a 
harrowing key, is especially full of melan- 
choly” (p. 25). Or, again (p. 28), “The 
common time eapresses the quiet life of the 
soul;” while of six-eight time we are told 





on the following page that it ‘“‘may some- 
times be used as expressive of a mournful 
sentiment ; yet the sorrow it indicates is rather 
that of young persons, who do not feel so deeply 
and intensely as their elders.’ The italics are 
ours, not Herr Pauer’s. Now, we ask, in 
the name of common sense, of what possible 
use is all this, even supposing it to be cor- 
rect, which is at least doubtful? Of the 
style of chapter iii., on ‘‘ Ideal Beauty,” the 
following extract describing the difference 
between ideal and characteristic beauty is a 
fair sample :— 


“While the characteristically beautiful ex- 
presses something peculiar in its nature, and 
reproduces fact, the ideal, on the other hand, 
raises us into the sphere of the universal, and 
endeavours to seize in pictures the lofty meaning 
of the ideas, which appertain to the domain of 
symbolic representation. And this symbolic sig- 
nificance is peculiar to the ideal phase of the 
beautiful.” 


Mr. Franklin Taylor’s Primer of Piano- 
forte Piaying, though very unassuming in 
appearance—it contains only about 120 
pages of 18mo size—is so full of interesting 
matter that to do justice to it would require 
at least three columns of our space. It is 
very seldom, if ever, that a larger amount 
of valuable information and a greater num- 
ber of useful hints for teachers and students 
have been condensed into so small a com- 
pass. To give any adequate idea of its con- 
tents, it would be needful to comment on 
nearly every page. The special merit of 
the book arises from the fact that it is (like 
Dr. Stainer’s treatise on the organ noticed 
above) an epitome of Mr. Taylor’s own pro- 
fessional experience. He knows, not only 
just what information pupils require, but 
what they ere not likely to find in ordinary 
instruction-books ; and his Primer abounds 
with suggestions that we have not seen in 
print before. Without attempting any ana- 
lysis of the work, it will suffice to say that 
it is divided into six sections, treating 
respectively of Touch, Exercises, Fin- 
gering, Phrasing, Ornaments, and Special 
Difficulties. The chapters on Finger- 
ing, Phrasing, and Ornaments are of really 


remarkable excellence ; and it is not easy to. 


resist the temptation to give long extracts 
from them. The thoroughness with which 
Mr. Taylor has accomplished his task de- 
serves all praise; no fewer than 172 ex- 
amples in music type are introduced in the 
course of his remarks. On minor details 
there will no doubt be difference of opinion, 
especially in matters of fingering; but he 
must be indeed a finished pianist, or a most 
accomplished teacher, who can read through 
the book and learn nothing new from it. It 
is a treatise to be recommended in the 
warmest possible terms. 

The second course of Herr Hennes’s New 
Method for the Piano was noticed in these 
columns a few months since. There is little 
to add with regard to the third course to 
what was then said. It embraces Lessons 


101 to 150; in the hundred-and-first lesson 
a major scale is introduced for the first time. 
It is evident that this system of teaching 
must be very slow; it is certainly sure and 
thorough, if the pupil has the necessary 
time and patience to persevere with it. 
By the way, it is surprising to find in the 





hundred-and-twenty-second lesson the so- 
called “Last Thought of Weber” intro- 
duced as a genuine composition. Surely 
everyone is aware by this time that the 
piece is not by Weber at all, but by Reissi- 
ger. Herr Hennes is usually so accurate 
that the slip is the more astonishing. 
EBENEZER PRovt. 





Tue Monday Popular Concerts will be resumed 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening next, when 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs will be the pianist. 


Mr. E, DANNREUTHER commenced another 
series of his interesting performances of chamber 
music at 12 Orme Square on Thursday evening 
last. The special novelty of the programme was 
the first performance of a new pianoforte quartett 
by Xaver Scharwenka, a composer whose concerto 
in B flat minor was recently brought forward by 
Mr. Dannreuther at one of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts. 


THERE appears to be at the present time an 
active demand for photographic portraits of 
musicians. To meet this demand the eminent 
firm of Elliott and Fry, of Baker Street, who 
have long made portraits of musical celebrities a 
— are adding largely to their collection, 
the catalogue of which already includes consider- 
ably more than a hundred names. We have re- 
ceived a specimen packet of photographs from the 
publishers, and can speak of them in the highest 
terms, both as works of art and as likenesses. 
Among the most striking are those of Mdlle. 
Albani, the late Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Sir Julius Benedict, Prof. Macfarren, Dr, 
Hans von Biilow, Dr. Sullivan, Herr Joachim, 
Herr Wilhelmj, and Richard Wagner; but many 
others not less admirable might be named. Col- 
lectors will probably be glad to know where they 
can complete their portrait-galleries. 


A NEw four-act opera, Gilles de Bretagne, was 
produced at the Opéra-National-Lyrique, Paris, on 
the 24th ult. The composer is M. Henri Kowal- 
ski, previously known only as a writer of brilliant 
pianoforte pieces. The work met with only a 
moderate degree of success. 


Tue list of foreign commissioners for the musi- 
cal department of the forthcoming Paris Exhibi- 
tion has just been published. The appointments, 
so far as they are yet made, are the following :— 
Great Britain, Dr. Arthur Sullivan; Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, M. Joseph Dupont, Professor at 
the Conservatoire of Brussels; Italy, Signor 
Sighicelli ; Spain, Portugal, and Greece, M. Ave- 
lino Valenti; Austria and Hungary, Dr. Eduard 
Hanslick; Turkey, Egypt, &c., M. Oscar de 
Tunis; Sweden and Norway, Herr Ivar Hall- 
stroem. Russia has not yet named her repre- 
sentative. 


Tue Revue et Gazette Musicale states that at 
the grand international concerts to be given during 
the Exhibition in the Palais du Trocadero, M. 
Colonne will perform Berlioz’s “ Messe des Morts,” 
a work which, owing to the exceptionally large 
orchestra it requires, to say nothing of the diffi- 
culty of the music, is but seldom to be heard. 


Accorp1né to the Milanese journal 7 Trovatore 
forty new operas by Italian composers were pro- 
duced during the year 1877. Thirty-six of these 
were brought forward on Italian stages; one 
(Rossi's Biorn) in London, one in Malta, one in 
St. Petersburg, and one in Mexico. 


M. Lfon JacavarD, a distinguished violon- 
cellist, has been appointed Professor at the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, in place of the late M. Chévil- 
lard, whose death we announced last week. 
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TE new season of the Vienna Opera commenced 
on the Ist instant. Three new works are pro- 
mised by the direction—the Cing-Mars of Gounod, 
and Wagner's Rheingold and Siegfried—besides 
two pallets— La Source of Delibes,and Le Fandango 
of Salvayre. The Italian season, under the con- 
——— of Signor Arditi, is to commence on 
May 1. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR 
FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


BELGRAVIA for January contains 


the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled THE 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE, by THOMAS 
HARDY, Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd ;” Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins; and @ 
COMPLETE STORY by WILKIE COLLINS, 
entitled THE DUEL IN HERNE WOOD, 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. _ 


BELGRAVIA FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


e RETURN of the NATIVE, By Lag waapr. Illustrated. 
A 2 TRANKSGIVI G. By CLEMENT W. 
LIVING in DREAD ne TERROR. By Tomaap Ss. PROCTOR. 
The DUEL in HERNE WOOD. By WILKIE CoLL 
The PARL SALONS of the SEVENTEE Nin and EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By H. Barton BAK 
ad BY MARK 5 Wale 
The BALLAD of PROSE and RHYME. By AUSTIN Dosso 
BY PROXY. By James PayN. Illustrated vy Arthur Hopkins. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 


ZINE for January contains the First Chapters 
of a New Story, entitled ROY’S WIFE, by G. J. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “ The Gladia- 
tors,” §c.; Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins; and 
an important article on ‘‘ TERMS OF PEACE,” 
by EDWARD A, FREEMAN, 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS. 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Illustrated. 
. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN 

mr in the SOUTH. By E. tres LINTON. 
The W of LIKENESS. Py ANDREW WILSON 
CHARLES Di — “ POET. By Percy FITZGERALD. 


YZANTINE BWSTLEULIONS in TURKEY. By A. ARNOLD. 
TABLE-TALK. By SYLVANUS ‘Unban. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Oblong 4to, half bound, 21s." 
CANTERS in CRAMPSHIRE. 


By G. BOWERS. 
NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c 
With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s, 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Henry FreNcH and J. LAwson. 


CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINS’S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITIN Gs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, Satiri- 


cal, and Sentimental, by. THOM AS MOORE. With Suppressed 
‘assages from the Memoirs of Lord ron, chiefly from the Au- 

thor’s Manuscript, and all _ hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. 

With Notes and Preface by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 


UNIFORM WITH “ACADEMY NOTES” 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. 
PICTURES at sOUTH KENSINGTON. 


With 80 Illustrations of the R $4 hael Cartoons, the Sheepshanks 
Collection, &c. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN 














ROY’S WIFE. B 
AOSUM of PEAC 























Small 8v0, cloth extra, 5. 


LAMB’S POETRY for ‘CHILDREN; 


and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully reprinted. 
SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 


TOWRY. With Illustrations in Colours by W aD, J. Morgan. 
Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Tllustrations, 9s. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. 


J.COMYNS CARR. With Illustrations drawn by we 
CALDECOTT. 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


The AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anruony Trot. 
LOPE 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payy. 
The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. By Harrrerr Jay. 


The DARK COLLEEN. By the Author of “The 
Queen of Connaught. a 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 














ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


AND 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR the YEAR 1876: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Fire Premiums for the Year... - a san ~ . BT2R2457 18 9 
Losses ... “ a sve an ee _ an sn ool aa “we 393,848 3 6 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Income from Premiums, after deducting re-assur- 
ances - ete sn ee ae _ ove on it ~ . £242,555 2 1 


BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits:—£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum 
Assured, upon all Policies entitled to participate. 











FUNDS. 
After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the Funds of the Company will stand as 
follows :— 
Capital Paid-up mn -_ - oi “i - - we . £289,545 0 oO 
Fire Fund ... re so on = _ os - _ ies oa A00,000 O O 
Reserve Fund... pom ve es ses oie al ons om we 600,000 0 O 
Balance of Profit and LOss ..... - yon “ _ “ae 99.601 19 6&6 
Life Funds a a a sn ee ~ a on os . R103,.803 1 10 
£3,492.950 1 A 
GROWTH OF FUNDS. 
1866.00 eee ae ae Cid BGA 
UWSTL eee see QE, 972 
76. see SB EDZ9N50 





EXTRACT FROM AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


‘ “We have examined and counted every Security, and have found all correct and in perfect order, and 
that the present aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in the said Balance-Sheets.” 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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